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If I might give a short hint toan impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. Lf he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
Of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim wir with mankind —neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 


fall upon him with the iron hands of the law’; if he tells them of virtues, when 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both PE a et: De For. 


they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


There appears to be no doubt. whatever that the 
Government has invited the Great Powers to hold a 
Conference or Congress at Berlin to decide upon the 
question of the Greek frontier. But Lord Granville 
had already proposed an International Greek Fron- 
tier Commission, and why there should be both 
az Commissiorr and a Conference simultaneously~ re- 
mains to be explained. The much-talked-of Circular 


turns Out to “require the Porte to fulfil its obliga- 


tions under the Berlin Treaty, with regard especially 
to Greece, to Montenegro, and to Armenia.” If the 
Porte should say, as it probably will, that it is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to do all that it has promised, but is 
really unable for want of money, what will be the answer 
of Great Britain or the other Powers in Conference 
assembled? Mr. Gladstone said on Thursday night, in 
the debate on the Address, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is too sensible of the gravity of a resolution to 
employ force to have come to any such conclusion. 
But if force is not to be employed by some Power, 
how is the Porte to be compelled to adopt any 
specific course? No doubt Mr. Gladstone’s specific 
assurance that he has no aims antagonistic to the 
maintenance of the §ultan’s suzerainty in Europe, 
and that we have no wish to take from him any territory 
in Asia, will encourage certain cliques at Constantinople ; 
but will not this statement be found somewhat hamper- 
ing presently when the almost inevitable non fossumus 
comes back from Yildiz Kiosk, whether through Sir H. 
Layard or through Mr, Goschen? 


The formation of a feudatory Albanian principality 
between Greece, Eastern Roumelia, Montenegro, and 
Bosnia, is favoured by Turkey, and receives a certain 
amount of countenance in other countries. Such a step 
would so completely put an end to the hopes of the 
Hellenes respecting an extension to the north of Greek 
territory, that we shall not be surprised to find it dis- 
couraged by those who have pinned their political 
faith to a more or less conscious revival of the Lower 
Empire. But the alternative, it must be remembered, is 
the conquest of the free and spirited people, numbering 


over a infilion of souls, who have never recognised more 
than the nominal supremacy even of the Porte, and who 
will fight to the death against the concession of Janina 
to Greece, or of any other part of their territory to any’ 
Power save the Porte. If the principle of nationalities is 
to prevail, the Skipetar are entitled to self-government as 
well as any Bulgarians or Roumelians that were ever 
heard of, and we cannot doubt that Austro-Huingary, at 
least, will favour the demand for autonomy of the people 
inhabiting this’ fertile province. - We should be glad to. 
hind the Conservative Party in England moving towards. 
the protection of these mountaineers, who are opposed, on 
the one hand, to subordination to Greecé, and, on the 
other, to what would virtually be slavery to Prince Nikita 
and his Russian pets. : 


It is almost trite to remark that the Russians are adepts 
in the art of denationalising people brought under their 
rule. One of the favourite means they make use of is to 
compel a disaffected subject to undertake a journey 
through Russia, with the never-failing result that the’in- : 
dividual always becomes so weighed down by the magni- 
tude of the empire and the power of the administration 
that he returns home a submissive tool of the Czar. A 
favourite illustration with advocates of this system is the 
case of the Circassian patriot Schamyl. For an entire 
generation he waged war unceasingly with the Russians, 
and his proud spirit never quailed, even when the odds 
against him were twenty to one. The journey, however, 
from Tiflis to St. Petersburg had such an effect on him 
that he is alleged to have said on his arrival, iad he 
known Russia to be such a big country, he would not 
have resisted -her so long. In more recent timés a 
similar effect is -known to have been produced on the 
mind of the two leading personages at the court of the 
Khan of Khiva, who, after the conquest of the oasis, 
were sent to Kaloga, near Moscow, to become familiar 
with Russian life. Recently, they have been sent back 
to Khiva, where no doubt they will prove willing instru- 
ments in tte hands of General Kaufmann. Another 
personage has been subjected to the same process during 
the last few days. Werefer to Sharib-Beg, a notable of 
Lazistan, who has been compelled to undertake a owt: 
from Batoum. to St. Petersburg, ostensibly to pay h 
respects to the Czar, but really to cruslr certain feelings 
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of discontent which have risen within his breast since his |° 
territory was taken over from Turkey in 1878. . That he 


will return to Batoum purged of all his pride is a matter | t 


of y, and the only opinion that any Englishman 
can express respecting his denationalisation is that we 
also might eradicate many a hostile thought from the 
miiids of our Indian and African’ feudatories, were we to 
exert pressure to induce them to pay a visit to England. 


There is a goosander amongst waterfowl, and among 
our American cousins there are occasional developments 
of patriots who may be termed goose-eagles. Such a 
one is the inspired genius of the “ New Banner of the 
Free.” | He desires to be claimed by Fame as the leader 
of a grand filibustering scheme for the conquest of 
Mexico, which is apparently to be prosecuted by the 
shareholders of a Great Piratical Company (Limited). 
Mr. Dalrymple, who hails from Pennsylvania, purposes 
also to appropriate the isthmus of Panama, and warns off 
all nations, especially the French, and first and foremost 
of that people the “ Count” de Lesseps, whose presump- 
tion in planning the Inter-oceanic Canal rouses the wrath 
of this ultra-Columbian. Mr. Dalrymple has vowed that 
the canal shall be an American “ river.” It is a matter of 
speculation whether the Tombs or another public building 
will prove his ultimate asylum. 


The benevolent attempt of the promoters of the North- 
brook Club, who, under the auspices of the National 
Indian Association, are seeking to promote the social 
improvement of the young Bengalis who visit London for 
educational purposes, is being well seconded in India. 


An appeal for funds to defray the necessary preliminary’ 


expenses has been responded to by native noblemen and 
gentlemen in Bombay Presidency with a subscription 
amounting to nearly £400, 


The German press regards Mr. Gladstone’s letter to 
the Austrian Ambassador at the Court of St. James as 
another proof of his utter incapacity as a statesman. It 
follows the example of the German Chancellor, who 
laughed at sentimental people like Jules Favre and 
Adolphe Thiers, and who would twit Mr. Bright on the 
perfectibility of mankind five minutes before the setting 
in of the millennium. The staunch Conservative journals 
are not so irreverent, and point to the letter as the in- 
evitable result of Liberalism. The Protectionists doubt- 
less think the free-trade notions have something to do 
with it. On the whole, it is regarded as the first step on 
the part of the new Premier to lower England in the 
estimation of Continental nations. Lord Beaconsfield 
undoubtedly so managed his wire-pulling that Continental 
journals spoke of England with respect, and of him with 
admiration. ‘The English people are, of course, the 
English people, whether a Beaconsfield or a Gladstone 
leads their Government. The misfortune is that the 
Liberal leaders possess personal characteristics of so 
great a brilliancy that the light they shed as national 
representatives is often quite blotted out. 


It is now becoming evident that the German Chancellor 
underrated the power of his opponent when he launched 
the May Laws against the Pope. From that day until 
now the strength of the Roman Catholic party in the 
Imperial Diet has been on the increase. At present it is 
described as “the huge black Centre,” which rises before 
the Chancellor like a mountain, turn which way he will. 
In the Imperial Diet it is, of course, stronger than in the 
Prussian Landtag, although the latter body framed the 
offending laws. In the Diet the deputies from Catholic 
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Bavaria swell the ranks of the malcontents from Catholic 






that of this country. As it is, he Bah are t@ the 
German “Government ‘what™ the~ obstructionist “Home 
Rulers have been, and possibly will be again, to the 
English Government. Prince Bismarck has given the 
Centre sop after sop; but the particular concession which 
it demands has still to be made. The belief now pre- 
vails in Berlin that the Bill to be laid before the Prussian 
Diet next week is calculated to dissolve the Roman 
Catholic mountain. The Chancellor, though not. going 
to enter Canossa, will meet the Pope half-way, 


What the measure will be by which the Jesuits and 
their friends are to be propitiated not only in Germany, 
but throughout the world, is the chief political topic in 
Berlin. The Pope’s letter of February last, in which he 
gave a bishop permission to submit a list of candidates 
for holy orders to the Prussian civil authorities, will pro-. 
bably continue to be acted upon by very few of the 
Roman Catholic prelates. -The scarcity of priests is 
already great; and the clamour of the Catholic party 
will grow until this scarcity has been relieved. So mind- 
ful are many priests of their charge, that they will leave 
their flocks untended rather than allow any other priest 
to obtain permission. to assist them by complying with 
the May Laws. This is.a difficulty which the Prussian. 
Government proposes to avoid by leaving a revision of, 
ecclesiastical appointments to the Vatican, the head of. 
which, it is admitted, differs greatly from that which . 
formerly obeyed the Cardinals. 


“You are conspiring with the Hamburg jewnr*ia said 
Prince Bismarck to the Bavarian Minister, von Rwd-° 
thardt, at the Parliamentary soirée to which he had invited 
him ; and these words sent Rudthardt off to Munich, 
where ‘he adked King Ludwig’s leave to resign.’ The 
Bavarian deputy to the Federal Council had not directly 
opposed the Chancellor's plan of taking from a part of 
Hamburg the rights: of a free port; but he had‘ not! 
favoured it, proposing instead that the matter be referred’ 
to a committee, which should ‘avoid the question of ptivi-' 
lege. Prince Bismarck had, however, taken time by the 
forelock, and, regardless of the Constitution, obtained by’ 
means of private letters from the King of Bavaria assur- 
ances of support in the Hamburg difficulty. The-King’s 
unfortunate representative knew nothing whatever of this, 
and was therefore somewhat astonished when he ‘met 
King Ludwig, and found him regarding the mattér as a 
sublime joke. The Chancellor a day or two ago paid a' 
visit of an hour’s duration to the King of Saxony; but 
this monarch is inclined to resent the arbitrary proceed~' 
ings of the Chancellor. Nevertheless, let the free ‘cities 
of Hamburg and Bremen look to it, or the Chancellor 
will inevitably take their privileges as he took’ wee of 
Frankfort. 


We doubt that when Shelley added the superscription 
aQeoc to his name he could have so subtly. drawn..ther 
distinction almost without a difference that. Mr, Bradlaugh 
has evolved out of his self-consciousness...., The..member, 
for Northampton avers that he is not an atheist, but that, 
the word “God” conveys to him no meaning...Mankind 
has invested the name with a sacro-sanctity, binding; 
none the less because they can scarcely define the. full, 
meaning conveyed by it to them. When.Mr. Bradlaugh, 
declares that no meaning is conveyed to him, he probably - 
| means to deny that he recognises any, cause for fear or 
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exister.ce of a First Cause, an eternal force, or an all- 
pervading. “Brahina, If, however, to the Deist all the 
various names contain a common essential meaning, what 
can he be termed to whom they carry no meaning 

whatever? Would he be content-to swear by the altar 
of the unknown God? 


Mr. Bradlaugh ‘eile for the moment had his fill of 
notoriety, and having been allowed by some of the 
morning papers further to air his contempt for the 
feelings of the great majority of his countrymen, has 
announced his attention of taking the oath, including the 
word he does not: understand, lest Northampton should 
even for a day longer be deprived of the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being represented by him. But could it have 
suffered much so long asit has its Labouchere, and so 
long as the votes of those gentlemen are mere surplusage 
amid the hosts of the great Radical Party? For one 
thing we must be grateful even to Mr. Bradlaugh. He 
assures us that Mr. Gladstone did not interfere to help 
him, only to help his colleague. If this be the case the 
discretion of the Prime Minister is vindicated, even if it 
be at the cost of his taste. 


Merchants and others interested in the Siberian trade 
would do well to beware of the pirates they may expect 
to encounter in the neighbourhood of Nova Zembla. 


Some time ago a Norwegian whaling vessel, anchored off 


one of the promontories of that inhospitable island, was 
set upon by two boatloads of Russians, and stripped of 
everything of value. When the Norwegians attempted 
to expostulate with their visitors they were ordered to 
hold their tongues, under threat of having their brains 
knocked out, and were informed, on the departure of the 
pirates with the spoil, that if they were seen fishing near 
Nova Zembla again they would be summarily despatched, 
with their scuttled vessel, to Davy Jones’s locker. The 
Norwegians returned home, and the ill-treatment they 
had received occasioned such a talk in Sweden that 
the Government addressed a strong remonstrance to 
the Russian authorities on the subject. By the 
latter the inquiry was transferred to Archangel, and 
there it was found that the cunning pirates, on 
their return home to the White Sea, had palmed 
off on the local authorities a long story respecting 
a victory they had obtained over some foreigners who 
had attacked them, and, with hope of reward, had given 
up a few old muskets taken from the Norwegians, dis- 
creetly, however, keeping to themselves the other stolen 
objects of value. The culprits being thus known to the 
authorities, all that now remained was to sift the two con- 
flicting stories, and a few days ago the court at Arch- 
angel pronounced a verdict against. the pirates, and 
ordered them to be imprisoned pending a prosecution by 
the Government. It is satisfactory to be able to note 
that justice has overtaken the depredators, and that the 
Russian Government is not disposed to screen its own 
subjects when the latter are in the wrong ; but, at the 
same time, it seems very probable that if the pirates had 
not been so mighty clever in giving up the old muskets 
to gain a State reward, their discovery would have been 
a matter of difficulty; and, for the present at least, it 
would be advisable for English traders who may visit 
Siberia this summer to take a few goed rifles and 
revolvers with them. 


, ‘conne ted with the ‘Divine, tame, he does |” 
not admit that in ‘repudiating any” ‘definite: ‘conception of | 
a God he may ‘be understood as ‘denying. the ‘possible | ~ 
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THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME. 

It certainly cannot be said that the new Government 
has shown any great amount of enterprise or vigour im 
the programme with which it met Parliament on Thars- 
day. There is nothing in the domestic legislation pro- 
mised which might not have been proposed by a Cone 
servative Administration ; and we might go further, and 
say that there is no subject suggested with which the 


Conservative Government was not prepared to deal very 


much on the lines, so far as they can be gathered from 
the Speech, laid down by Mr.. Gladstone's Ministry. if 
Mr. Peter Taylor is pacified by the protection to be: 
afforded to farmers against the depredations of hares and. 
rabbits he will indeed be easily gratified, for those who- 
were present at the last debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject are well aware that all the Con- 
servative county members declared their intention of 
voting, and even of bringing in a Bill, in favour of the 
transfer of the property in ground game to the occupiers 
of land. _ Nor_will this step lead, as some foolish. people 
appear to suppose, to the destruction of hares ami 
rabbits ;. since farmers and their sons are a great deal too» 
fond of giving their friends a dayalong the fences, toecono— 
mise. by exterminating the ground game. The Conserva- 
tive Chairman of Committees, whom Mr. Gladstone turned. 
out of the representation of Chester, brought forward a 
motion only two months ago in favour of extending the: 
principle of the liability of employers for accidents sus-- 
tained by workmen ; and the motion was so generally, 
supported on both sides of the House that the present . 
session could hardly have passed without the enactment . 
of a measure on the subject. As Mr. Osborne Morgan. 
was included in the Government, though in a subordinate: 
capacity, which Mr. Watkin Williams, at least, thought 
below his dignity, it was to be expected that a Burials 
Bill would be an early Mmisterial measure ; and the. 
Church of England will have little reason to regret the: 
settlement of a question which really need not be made: 
to involve the interests of the freeholds vested in the 
beneficed clergy. Indiscreet parsons, urged by the: 
bigotry which flourishes more vigorously in small villages 
than anywhere else, have rendered inevitable such a con- 
cession to Dissenting rights or prejudices ; and with, Mr.. 
Gladstone in power there is no reason whatever to. 
fear that the admission of dead Dissenters into the: 
churchyards will be followed by the admission of living, 
Dissenters into the Church pulpits. Even if this dire. 
result were to ensue, there are those among the English. 
people who would not be altogether dissatisfied if. 
such admission gave a death-blow to the silly superstition. 
which compels us to endure a sermon on Sundays whether. 
there is any occasion for it or not—a superstition which. 
has the effect of keeping away from church thousands of 
excellent people who do not care about being bored or 
preached to death by wild curates or dull incumbents. 
The extension of the Borough Franchise in Ireland was. 
inevitable before long, although its expediency may be: 
rather doubted at a moment when its effect will probably, 
be to throw more power into the hands of Mr. Parnelb. 
and his associates. ‘The renewal of the Ballot Act wilt: 
necessarily bring up the question of its amendment, and 
five weeks ago we showed in detail on how many really 
important points the law requires the careful attention ne 
the united wisdom of Parliament. 
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It was not to be supposed that, when the Conservative 
Government itself contemplated the withdrawal of the 
provisions for a state of siege in Ireland, a Liberal Ad- 
ministration would seek to reimpose the provisions of the 
Peace Preservation Act. But there are grave reasons 
for supposing that the information at the disposal of 
the Irish Executive led Mr. W. E. Forster to hesitate 
before he gave his consent to the abolition of the mighty 
engine which has been so seldom put into operation, 
partly because it isso mighty. The wisdom of the coutse 
adopted by the Ministry can only be judged or justified 
“by the event, and much will depend upon the forthcoming 
harvest as to the security of certain districts in Ireland 
‘during next winter. Mr. Gladstone intimates that he 
adopts Lord Beaconsfield’s sanguine expectations respect- 
ing the prosperity of the country, but it has been appa- 
rent to the students of the weekly accounts that the 
depression “continues without abatement,” and some 
curiosity will naturally be felt as to the manner in whith 
the Treasury will propose to meet the charges of the year, 
which show no diminution from the estimates laid before 
Parliament by the last Government. 

People laughed cynically when they read in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter to the Duke of Marlborough that on 
the decision of the English people at the polls rested the 
peace of Europe, but the Queen’s Speech, as well as 
Mr. Gladstone’s words on Thursday night, leaves little 
doubt that the late Prime Minister was essentially in the 
right. We are now told that the complete fulfilment 
of the Treaty of Berlin, the settlement of the terri- 
torial question as yet open under that treaty, and 
the institution of effectual reforms and equal laws in 
“Turkey, are necessary for the avoidance of “further 
complications in the East.” Few would be found to 
deny that a certain uneasiness lurks under this phrase, 
and it is evidently far from impossible that at any moment 





there may be an outbreak such as that, the danger of 


which we have indicated for weeks past. If the cordial 


relations which Her Majesty’s Government boasts of 


exist otherwise than merely in a phrase, something may 
doubtless be done in the East of Europe for the promo- 
tion of good Government ; but there is no doubt what- 
ever that the evils of the rule of irresponsible Pachas are 
even more patent in Asia than in Europe, and if Mr. 
Gladstone does not recognise this fact for himself he will 
have it brought home to him very speedily indeed, after 
Mr. Goschen has consulted with the consuls, who have 
been summoned from Anatolia and Armenia to “coach” 
him in his subject. The paragraph relating to Afghan- 
istan may have a meaning which does not lie upon the 
surface, but it might have been written by any Govern- 
ment, and its vagueness possibly conceals rather the 
absence of a definite policy than a material change in the 
policy hitherto in force. Upon the whole, the Speech 
will tend to reassure timid Tories, to satisfy the bulk of 
the public that moderate counsels are in the ascendant, to 
disappoint rhapsodical Radicals, and to excite some 
curiosity on the question, whether in the Queen’s Speech 
the Queen’s English has not been largely employed for the 
purpose of concealing the ideas of the Queen’s Ministers. 


CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. 

Although Wednesday’s meeting of the Conservative 
Party at Bridgewater House appears to be commonly 
regarded as a new departure in policy, we are convinced 
that it is nothing of the kind, and that because Lord 
Beaconsfield happens to be in opposition he has no 
intention whatever of modifying the general lines of the 
policy which he maintained in office. The meeting was 
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held not on account of any difference of opitiion am: 
the leaders, or in the ranks of the Party, but simply 
because the Party organisation had been shown to be 
ridiculously inadequate, and because it was necessary 
that Lord Beaconsfield should dispose once and for all 
of the rumours that he was going to abandon the leader- 
ship of the compact. body which he had led to victory, 
The imaginary and impudent version of his speech given 
by some journals on the authority of a News Association 
was not altogether without vraisemblance ; and, indeed, it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that some one 
present had taken rough mental notes and communicated 
them, topsy-turvily it may be, to an eager reporter. Still 
the speech as reported was in no sense authentic, and 
was even, in several points, misleading. It ought, there. 
fore, to be entirely dismissed from the consideration of 
reasonable politicians, who will find that neither Lord 
Beaconsfield nor the Conservative Party will be bound in 
any way by the broken sentences put into his mouth. 


We understand that the meeting did not separate with- 
out agreeing to the adoption of practical steps for the 
reorganisation of the machinery of the Party. The 
General Election showed very conclusively that Lord 
Beaconsfield and the Party managers had been misin- 
formed as to the condition of many of the constituencies. 
In 1874 the reports of local agents were taken with a 
discount, and were generally found rather to understate 
than to overstate the known adherents of the Party in all 
the middle-sized and.smaller constituencies.. In 1880 
this information turned out in nearly every instance un- 
trustworthy. Whether this were due to the over-con- 
fidence which grows out of success, or to incapacity at 
the Conservative head-quarters, or, as some seem to 
think, to a want of interest in the duties. undertaken, 
certain it is that in hardly one instance were the calcula- 
tions verified by the results, and that in many cases they 
were s2 entirely erroneous as to lead to the sup- 
position that they were no more than wild guesses. 
When Mr. Gorst directed the local machinery of 
the Party, he was accessible to all who had informa- 
tion to give him. Mr. Skene, on the other hand, always 
knew a great deal more than anybody could tell him; 
and his personal demeanour cannot at best be described 
as conciliatory to the men who fight the Conservative 
battle either in the press or in the country districts. 
However, he has gone, and perhaps nothing in his tenure 
of office became him better than the leaving of it. We 
do not think Mr. Gorst by any means an ideal Party 
manager, but his experience cannot fail at this crisis in 
the history of the Party to be of great service, and Lord 
Beaconsfield will probably know how to avail himself of 
it. But something more is needed than reorganisation 
at head-quarters. Mr. Adam has shown the Conserva-. 
tives what can be done by efficient organisation, and 
they ought to be the more ready to imitate him now. 
because they set him the example from six to ten years 
ago. It is so entirely to the interest of the country. 
that the real opinion of the constituencies should be. 
brought out, and that the constituencies should be well. 
instructed in the questions they have to decide 
from time to time, that this subject of Party organi. 
sation has a wider bearing than the mere question 
who are to be the occupants of Downing Street. , 
It is now hardly denied that the recent verdict of the , 
country was on at least some important points pronounced 
upon very inadequate information, and that our new 
masters, as Mr. Lowe called them, had but an imperfect 
conception of the real bearings of many of the questions 
at issue. Indeed, on some points the members of the . 
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new Government were themselves fot much better in- 
formed, and they have learned by this time how dangerous 
it is to jump to conclusions in foreign politics on half or 
quarter knowledge of the progress of events. It was not 
merely the constituencies, then ; it was also those whom 
they chiefly favoured who took a leap in the dark ; and 
although, if there was to be a change of Government, it 
was highly desirable there should be ‘such a Liberal 
majority as to remove the temptation’ to dalliance with 
the Irish Nationalists, this was a-mere accident of the 
elections, and the country might, with’a very slight change 
in a very few constituencies, have found itself in posses- 
sion of a weak Government whose administration could 
hardly fail to have been disastrous both at home and 
abroad. Peart et : 

It is therefore to the public interest that the organisa- 
tion of her Majesty’s Opposition should be as complete 
as possible throughout the country, ahd moderate Liberals 
must look with some favour upon 'the steps which Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues -have resolved to adopt 
for ascertaining their strength in the country and instruct- 
ing their adherents. It is obviously not enough that a 
party should be united and enthusiastic in London when 
its tentacles, so to speak, are half paralysed in the _pro- 
vinces. What the Party wants, in the first instance, is 
an organising secretary, accessible, . courteous, firm, not 
afraid of a sprig of nobility, and capable of honest, hard 
work. Lord Rowton must know more than one man of 
this sort, and until such a one is found all schemes of 
organisation will lack their mainspring. When he is 
found, he ought not to be interfered with by Lord Tinto- 
retto This and the Right Honourable Blasé That, but 
should be responsible to, and under the orders only of, 
the.two or three recognised and unquestionable chiefs of 
the Party. In a word, if the Conservatives wish either 
to regain power or to make their-influence felt in opposi- 
tion, they will simply have to copy the plans of the rival 
organisation round the corner, which so recently induced 
the inhabitants of these islands to “think they were kind 
o’ fulfillin’ the prophec’es when they only were changin’ 
the holders of offices.” 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


If it be true that Sir Edwin Johnson, the Military 
Member of the Governor General’s Council, has come 
forward and accepted the whole responsibility of the 
blunder in the Indian Budget, it is only what was to be 
expected of a dashing soldier who fears neither foes nor 
figures. But Sir Edwin is no arithmetician, as Michael 
Cassio was, and his sacrifice of self, chivalrous as it may 
be considered, does not ‘put ‘at rest the matter of 
responsibility. ‘Who is really to blame?” Still is the 
question being asked, and to it no satisfactory reply has 
yet been given. It seems to be accepted generally that 
there are difficulties connected with Indian finance which 
only the initiated therein can grapple with ; that it is a 
sort of Asian mystery veiled from the common under- 
Standing of ordinary mortals. This is a fiction. The 
financial control in India is analogous to that which 
exists in England. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ere is the supreme head responsiblé to Parliament and 
the country for the general course of finance. He lays 
the annual Budget and accounts before the former with 
the votes for military and naval services. But the detailed 
estimates for these services are prepared and submitted to 
Parliament by the respective heads of the War Office and 
Admiralty, who are primarily and chiefly responsible for 
their correctness. If any error, such as that which has 
lately occurred in India, were made in the Army and 
Navy Estimates, the blame would rest in the first instance 
on the erring department, but it would extend also to the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer for accepting figures which 








entirely deranged the. accuracy. of his Budget and the 
ee policy to be based upon it. 7 

In India the Army Estimates are prepared by the 
Military Accountant-General, who is the chief vue 
finance, and he submits his estimates to the Military 
Member of Council in the same way as the Accountant- 
General of the War Office submits the English Estimates 
to the Secretary of’ State for‘ War.- The Indian Army 
Estimates, having been settled in the Military Depart- 
ment, are made over to the Financial Member of Council, 
who has then the opportunity of discussing the figures 
with his military colleague and the other members of 
Council, including the Viceroy. In framing the Army 
Estimates the Military Accountdtt-General in India ‘is 
dependent upon the ‘returns of his subordinate pay- 
masters and military accountants throughout the country, 
who are provided with funds from (the civil treasuries for 
payment of the military charges with which they have to deal. 
Any delay or error in the returns of these subordinate mili- 
tary accountants would naturally derange the calculations 
of the Military Accountant-General, and experience has 
shown in India, as elsewhere, ‘that delays and errors in 
accounts not unusually occur during the operations of 
war. It may be allowed that the Military Accountant- 
General could not include in his Budget war charges of 
which he had no actual official knowledge, and, if rumcur 
be correct, he was placed in this position. It is now 
said that the expenses of the Candahar column which 
went from Bombay were omitted from the returns of the 
military accountant in Bombay under the idea that they 
would be included in the’ Bengal return of the general 
expenses of the war ; whilst the Bengal military accountant 
declined to trouble himself about a column detached from 
another Presidency ! This omission may account for a 
good portion of the four- millions. Surely, however, 
highly placed and experienced officers, in the position of 
the Military Member of Council and the Military Ac- 
countant-General, should of themselves have been able to 
make something approaching to an accurate forecast of 
the Afghan war charges, from other,data which they had 
before them, from ‘their knowledge of the forces 
employed, of the cost, of transport and supply, and 
of other incidental charges of a campaign beyond 
the frontier. It may be asked whether the Financial 
Member of Council‘ and his Financial Secretary are not 
also greatly to blame for accepting a statement short of 
correctness by no less a sum than four millions sterling ? 
The result has been a surprise in India as well as in 
England, and has ‘provoked expressions of incredulity in 
both countries. Sir John Strachey and Mr. R. B. Chap- 
man had triumphantly pointed to the Budget as the index 
of the highest financial prosperity India had ever known. 
It would now appear that they had taken little trouble to 
verify their figures, especially those. which related to the 
most important charges of the year—the Afghan campaign 
accounts. They trusted, as they had habitually trusted 
in ordinary times, to the figures supplied by the Military 
Department, and their trust failed them. But they had 
other and independent ‘means of checking the Budget 
accounts. The sinews of war are derived from the 
civil treasuries throughout -the country, and the large 
increase of the military demands on those treasuries, 
and the consequent diminution of thé cash balances, 
might have arrested attention earlier if the operations 
of the treasuries had been ‘carefully watched. The 
effect of those operations must have been known to the 
Financial Department long before the detailed expendi- 
ture of the military accountants reached the Military 
Department. . 

But in thus giving to all concerned in India their 
honest share of responsibility, the question remains 
whether no responsibility rests with the authorities :t 
the India Office who finally accepted. this huge error 
of four millions? The Indian Council is composed of 
selected civil: and military: officers of ripe experience, 
and it is strange that it should not have occurred to one 
of these who had recollections of previous Eastern 
campaign accounts, to doubt the pleasant figures of the 
Afghan war expenditure. The chief ground for the 
Council’s existence is believed to be the financial con- 
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trol it is supposed to exercise over the finances of India. 
How perfectly it fulfils that duty may now be under- | 








PROPRIETARY CLUBS. 

It would be in some sense a loss to London as well as 
to the members of Boodle’s if that celebrated club were 
to be dissolved before it showed any mortal signs of 
decadence or decay. This is, however, the fate which seems 
to threaten it at no distant date if the present proprietor, 
the Boodle of the period as he may perhaps be called, 
should prove obstinate in the course he has thought fit 
to adopt. A quarrel of great obstinacy and attended 
with acrimonious disputes has been going on for some 
time past between this person and the committee of the 
club ; and it has now reached a climax at which nothing 
but prompt concessions can prevent a downfall of the 
society from the rank it has hitherto occupied to that of 
a second-rate, if not a third or fourth-rate club. The 
question at issue between the two parties to this strife is 
tolerably simple ; this is not the first time that it has led 
to collisions of the sort. The committee, representing 
as it does the wishes and feelings of a majority of the 
members, and being intimately acquainted with the social 
working of the club, claims the right of making such 
rules as it can pass in the usual way with the 
consent of the members. The proprietor, on the other 
hand, by virtue of his position and responsibilities, asserts 
a right to make his own rules and enforce them, whether 
or no they may be agreeable to the members, by the 
simple but effectual process of excluding all those who do 
not choose to be bound by them. He argues that, being 
not only the owner of the house, but also liable for all the 
expenses of the club, and for any mistakes in the financial 
management thereof, he must be, and is, also entitled to 
interfere in its management, and to prescribe and enforce 
such rules as he deems necessary for its welfare or sol- 
vency. ‘There can be little doubt that from a legal point 
of view this contention is well founded, and that the pro- 
prietor of a proprietary club is entitled, if he chooses, to 
say ‘‘l’état, c'est moi.” 

But if the strict legal right is on his side in acting in 
that manner, it does not by any means follow that he is 
well advised in exercising it. The plain and obvious 
answer to any tyrannical action of the sort is the seces- 
sion of its members from. the house of the obnoxious 
autocrat, and this is exactly the course which the members 
of Boodle’s, or at any rate a very great number of them, 
are now prepared to adopt. At a solemn meeting held 
recently—not in the club premises, but on public and 
neutral ground—a disposition was shown on the part of 
many of the most popular members to back up the com- 
mittee and fight out what must be an internecine strife 
between it and the foe. At that melancholy meeting 
appeared the titled magnates who lend to modern Boodle’s 
its charm and its chief attractions. They rallied round 
the standard of revolt now raised in the broad light of 
day, and displayed to the profane eyes of the outer world; 
and this desperate move of dragging into publicity the 
sacred mysteries of the most select association in the 
world betokens in itself the enormity of the scandal, and 
the just wrath to which these august personages have 
been provoked. They are determined not to see the 
little house which has to most of them been their most 
cozy place of afternoon resort turned into a sort of restau- 
rant in which they are the mere guests of an autocratic 
landlord. They feel that if they yield at the present crisis 
there will be nothing in the future to prevent their tyrant 
from prescribing new and still more vexatious rules. 
Hitherto the interests, both of landlord and of tenant— 
that is to say, of Boodle and of Boodle’s—have been 
found to coincide pretty accurately; but that result has 
plainly been attained by subordinating most questions to 
the good sense and taste of the committee. If the com- 
mittee has suddenly taken leave of its good sense, and 
manifested an unexpected want of tact, of course the pro- 

rietor has a perfect right to exert his legal powers, and 
y an exercise of brute force to try and reduce the Club 
to submission. He has, however, probably perceived 
that in pushing matters to extremes ta will lose a very 


valuable, and no doubt an exceedingly profitable, tenant. 
Boodle’s Club is an institution which is moré likely 
to break than to bend. The process of coercion 
to which they have been called upon to submit 
has evidently brought the way near to the breaking 
point. If the club leaves Boodle’s it is clear 
that Boodle’s must cease to retain its name or realise 
its present profits. On the other hand it would probably 
be impossible for the clubbists, the ‘‘ Boodlers ” in revolt, 
to take away with them the name they bear, and transport 
it to a new locality. The war, if fought out, would mean 
death to each party; and the knowledge that this is so 
makes it the more difficult to understand why an equitable 
compromise should not have mutually suggested itself to 
both parties. 

The occurrence is one that sheds a strong light upon 
the position of all proprietary clubs. Boodle’s is one 
of the oldest of the class, dating back to 1765 ; but there 
are a great number of similar clubs founded within quite 
the last few years. It is rather an appalling thought for 
their members that their rules and privileges, even their 
very existence, are practically at the mercy of the pro- 
prietor behind the scenes. ‘The orfly guarantee they have 
that this despot will respect their welfare.is the fact that 
in all cases the interests of both parties lie in the long run 
together. But disputes more or less acrimonious must 
constantly arise. If they cannot be avoided at Boodle’s, 
much less can they be warded off in less venerable and 
glorious institutions. No doubt, in most modern clubs 
the committee is expressly armed with rather fuller 
powers than it seems to possess in St. James’s Street. 
But after all the only real bond of concord between it 
and the rival authority must be found in a disposition on 
both sides to make occasional concessions. 


LAMBRI v. LABOUCHERE. 

It is difficult for well-conducted Englishmen and 
Englishwomen so much as even to realise the socil con- 
ditions out of which this notorious lawsuit arose. To 
most of these, and happily they are the vast majority, 
such characters as Lambri, Guagni, Beillard, Harris, and 
the Mesdames De Sterke, if known at all, are known 
chiefly through the medium of ‘ works of fiction.” In 
a court of justice they are justly regarded as phenomenal, 
and it is, therefore, not much to be wondered at, how- 
ever much it is to be deplored, that for a whole week 
their story as told by themselves filled the columns of our 
daily contemporaries. The psychologist and moralist, 
as well as the criminal lawyer, had in that tale of 
profligacy much well compressed food for reflection. 
Mr. Labouchere met Lambri, or Lambri Pacha, in 
“society:” that is to say, at Lady Sebright’s, where 
gambling is not considered incompatible with the 
avocations of genteel life. Mr. Labouchere did not like 
Mr. Lambri, and he went home and wrote in Z7ru¢h that 
he was a swindler and cardsharper. Naturally the “little 
Pacha” did not admire this. ‘The charge was, on the 
face of it, a monstrous libel, which required very ample 
justification. In such circumstances the law of England 
very properly demands of the libeller two things, first 
that he prove the truth of his allegations, and secondly 
that he show that it was for the public benefit they were 
made. It does not appear that Mr. Labouchere, at the 
time he penned the libel, was in possession of many 
particulars of Lambri’s life, and though the verdict has 
been given in his favour, and justly so given, he can 
hardly be exculpated from the condemnation that 
must ever attach to a public attack on private 
character based on insufficient evidence. But as it has 
happened the public have reaped the benefit of Mr. 
Labouchere’s temerity. The “little Pacha,” it is pretty 
clear, will gamble no more in England.. It. is well, how- 
ever, to note who is the public beneficiary in the case. 
It is of course the gambling public, or rather that portion 
of the gambling public which does not cheat at cards. It 
is for the benefit of this deserving section of the com- 
munity that the acute intellect of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England and the endurance of a British jury have 
been taxed de die in diem for a whole week. “Society” 
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takes a man to its bosom whose education is not equal 
to that of an English coal-heaver, apparently for no better 
reason than that he wears a Turkish fez calls himself, 
or allows himself to be called, a Pacha. “ are ” loses 
money to the bogus pacha ; honest gamblers are 

to be defrauded, and the dread costly machinery of 
the law is called in to detect the villainy, and expel the vil- 
lain from the clubs and homes of the virtuous persons into 
which the swindler has insinuated himself. Now it can 
hardly be pretended that such a’state of things is ve 
creditable to the particular section of society in whic 
Mr. Labouchere found this enterprising Greek moving. 
There is not a decent workman’s. club in London or out 
of it where, we venture to affirm, such a man as Lambri 
could have obtained an entrance. Like does not draw to 
the unlike, and we greatly doubt, if Lambri had been in 
the habit of losing at cards as systematically as he appears 
to have won, whether the “little Pacha ” would ever have 
incurred the disapprobation of gambling society, let his 
claims to Oriental rank be as flimsy as they might. 

From a legal point of view, the case of Lambri 2. 
Labouchere was of no mean interest: Nominally, Mr. 
Labouchere was on his defence, but the true defendant was 
the prosecutor Lambri. The law required the defendant 
to prove the truth of his allegations, and he did so by 
the mouths of witnesses of unrivalled shadiness of 
character. An ex-felon, Harris, and two Dutch ladies of 
the frailest virtue, by their evidence secured him the 
verdict: Harris, according to his own showing, was 
a past master in every form of immorality. He found 
Lambri and a confederate in Paris sadly out at the 
elbows, and he did his country thedis-service of bringing 
them to England, in order that they might ply_ their 
trade of card-sharping to advantage, himself to come in 
for half the spoil. He crowned his infamy, ac- 
cording to his own showing, by introducing the rogues 
to his mistress, whom he allowed to be plundered 
while he sat coolly by. This woman and her sister, 
though destitute of virtue, had yet a good deal of 
“human nature” about them.  “ Bertha” felt that she 
had been cheated, and would have given the prosecutor 
“a sound hiding” but for the intervention of the less 
pugnacious “ Laura.” Taking the Lord Chief Justice 
into her confidence, she admitted that ‘to her sorrow” 
she was an inveterate gambler. Such evidence, though 
possessing no inconsiderable verisimilitude, was ‘not pro- 
mising ; but what did the prosecutor do to rebut 
it? He called nobody but himself. Of all the great 
personages of his acquaintance, not one was found to 
come forward to assert that he was a man of integrity 
and honour. The counts, beys, and pachas, their 
secretaries, and the secretaries’ secretaries, were all 
conspicuous by their absence. Even the friendly 
Midhat made no sign. And the witness which the 
prosecutor bore on his own behalf was not of a 
kind to carry conviction with it. His account of 
himself was simply an incredible romance. He could 
not write, yet when a mere boy he was in receipt of 50/. 
a month as secretary to a bey’s cousin somewhere in 
Persia. He greatly added to his income by turning silk 
merchant, and having accumulated in that line of busi- 
ness a handsome fortune he migrated to Roumania, and 
there added still more to his well-earned store. That he 
was at one time in possession of considerable sums 
there could be no doubt ; but the theory of the defence 
was that every penny of them was dishonestly come by, 
and that, starting life as a gargon de roulette at Cairo, 
he had been preying on society ever-since. On the 
one side or the other, it is quite clear that the 
most abominable perjury was committed, and this is a 
matter which a larger public than the gambling would 
have an interest in seeing sifted to the bottom. The 
jury evidently preferred the evidence of the ex-convict 
Harris and two very unfortunate “ unfortunates” to that 
of a gentleman who came forward to show that he was a 
man of honour, and that Mr. Labouchere deserved in- 
carceration for alleging aught to the contrary. And no 
doubt he is dissatisfied with the verdict, for even the 


many-tongued Harris was evidently of opinion that he | gr 
was entitled to greater respect than the court was dis-- 


to accord him. There are such different notions 


of what constitutes honour, even among gamblers, that 


Lambri may have felt that he had always come up to his: 
own standard, and that his was a fair average for the 
society in which he moved. Altogether, less reputable 


social revelations have seldom been made in or out_of. 


court than in the case of Lambri v. Labouchere. 


THE DERBY. 


Of racing there has been more than enough during the- 
past week, but whatever we may think of the “ enterprise ” 
which induces the managers of the Manchester racecourse 
to give two thousand pounds, or twice as much as ever 
was added before, to a handicap dignified by the name of 
a “cup,” it is impossible to speak in terms of evem 
qualified eulogy of the sport which has been provided for 
indefatigable racegoers, either in the capital of cotton or 
in two of the fairest cities of the west. A Whitsun week 
without two or three of those suburban gatherings which 
Mr. Anderson vainly imagined he was going to suppress,. 
when he passed his bill for subjecting all race-meetings 
within twelve miles of Charing’ Cross to the sway of 
the county magistrates in quarter sessions assembled,. 
would be more than the most ardent lover of order and 
decency could dare to expect, and the unfortunate resi- 
dents about Croydon and Kempton Park have been the 
sufferers on this occasion. But all this belongs to the 
past, and for the next four or five days there will be 
nothing to distract the attention of the sporting world 
from a race which a few years ago would have been in 
all men’s mouths weeks and weeks ago. But, as it has. 
been well said, “ante-post betting is dead ; bad pay has- 
killed him,” and the money invested upon all the early 
candidates up to within a week before the race, does not 
probably represent a larger sum than would have often 
been entrusted to a single favourite in the days when: 
books were opened upon one race before its predecessor 
had been decided. There is no need to try and strike the 
balance of good or evil effected by this change of use, 
but one good result has been that we are spared much of 
the vapid talk and dreary dissertations of sporting writers 
hard pushed for a subject which formerly flowed through 
the winter months. Beyond the fact that the two-year- 
olds of last season were apparently destined to develop 
into better performers than their immediate predecessors, 
and that from among them the Duke of Westminster’s 
Bend Or, Lord Anglesey’s Beaudesert, Mr. Brewer's. 
Robert the Devil, and Count de Lagrange’s Océanic: 
shone out as the bright particular stars, there was nothing 
much to be said, though a few people whose knowledge 
goes beyond the pages of the Racing Calendar had made 
a note that Bend Or had a hock which might be trouble- 


some to his trainer as the spring advanced, and that one: 


of Beaudesert’s forelegs might cause Lord Alington and Sir 
Frederick Johnstone to regret having given 7,000 guineas 
for the winner of the Middle Park Plate. This transaction: 
was concluded at Newmarket last autumn when Lord 
Anglesey, already in bad health, determined to sell his stud 
of racehorses, and as Beaudesert had not shown any sign 
of actual lameness at the time of Lord Anglesey’s death, 
his new owners received the condolences of their friends. 


upon the hard luck which had prevented them from. 


running him in the Two ‘Thousand Guineas. For this. 
race he had been nominated by Lord Anglesey, so ac- 
cording to Jockey Club law the nomination became void 5. 
though, as it turns out, no hardship resulted in this 
case, for if an attempt had been made to wind Beaudesert 
up in April, the mischief would have happened in the 
middle of April instead of in the middle of May. As it. 
was, his trainer did not find out the weak point. until the. 
other day, and Beaudesert has disappeared, thus sus- 
taining the tradition of ill-fortune which clings around 
the winners of the Middle Park Plate, not one of whom 


has been able to secure the Derby. 


Nor is Beaudesert the only favourite who has given his 
friends uneasiness of late, for if Bend Or has stood his. 
ound so well as to give reasonable ground for Dy 
that he will score a very popular victory for the new 
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Master of the Horse, the defeat of Robert the Devil—for 
whom, as a son of Bertram and Cast Off, a more appro- 

ropriate name could not well have been found—in the 
Biennial Stakes at Newmarket, which has been the oc- 
casion of so much controversy among friends and foes of 
Derby favourites in past years, has revived the old ques- 
tion discussed again and again. Those who are arrayed 
against the sinister-named one donot believe that he will 
tread in the footsteps of Favonius, George Frederick, and 
Silvio, who turned the tables at Epsom upon the horses 
which had beaten them at Newmarket ; while those who 
are in his favour point triumphantly to the 4lbs. extra 
which were on his back a month ago, and will be off it on 
Wednesday, and argue, not without a show of reason, 
that this difference will enable him to get his head in 
front of Lord Falmouth’s Apollo, who only just defeated 
him. Be the result of the race what.it may, there can be 
no doubt that his supporters have passed many a bad 
quarter of an hour since his defeat, and they could not 
have felt any the more comfortable when Prince Solty- 
koff’s Mask, trained in the same stable, after being badly 
beaten in the Two Thousand Guineas, won the new 
three-year-old prize, called the Payne Stakes, at New- 
market last week. That: Mask will run on his own ac- 
count may be taken for granted, and one of the peculi- 
arities of the forthcoming contest is that it appears to lie 
between two stables. Upon the one hand, Robert the 
Devil and Mask represent Newmarket in general, and 
Blanton’s stable in particular; while Bend Or, Mun- 
caster, and Ercildoune repfesent the outlying training 
quarters and Robert Peck’s stable in the same 
way. Until within about a month ago, it seemed 
very certain that Bend Or would be the sole 
and the sufficient representative of Russley ; but just 
before the Two ‘Thousand Guineas, in which he 
was not engaged, Muncaster, also the property of the 
Duke of Westminster, found favour for that race and 
also for the Derby, while after he had run Petronel to a 
head at Newmarket he came to nearly as short a price as 
his stable companion. Petronel, unfortunately for the 
Duke of Beaufort, was not entered in the Derby ; and as 
Muncaster finished well™im front of all the others, and 
looked as if time would do much for him, it was assumed 
that he held them all safe, though cautious people made 
reservations about his being able to do his best over so 
hillya course as Epsom. This, perhaps, is why Muscatel 
has failed to hold his ground. But there is no theory of 
racing save one, which it would be libellous even to men- 
tion, that can account for Lord Rosebery’s Ercildoune 
being brought into such favour as he has been. Ercil- 
doune ran once as a two-year-old, and as he was then 
unplaced to one of his stable companions, notably the 
inferior of Bend Or, it would be very hard upon the Duke 
of Westminster to suffer defeat from one of his own 
household, Lord Rosebery’s horses being trained in the 
same stable. Apart from these five horses, there are not 
as many more which can be named at the present date 
as certain starters, for if Lord Falmouth may be counted 
upon to run Apollo, the question as to whether Mr. 
Naylor's The Abbot, third in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
will see the post is contingent upon his performance in 
the Manchester Cup, which at the date of writing is not 
yet decided. Lord Falmouth has had so much luck of 
late that he can afford to let others have a turn, though 
his popularity is deservedly so great, that next to that of the 
Duke of Westminster, who merits all the more sympathy 
because his entourage is not very much liked, his success 
for the third time in the great race of the year would be the 
most welcome solution of the problem. The Newmarket 
stables will be further represented by Valentino; but 
though his trainer has the credit of converting so bad a 
horse as Sir Bevys into a Derby winner, and of having 
had in his stable Favonius and Kisber when they were 
successful, it is not likely that he has effected such a feat 
of legerdemain as would be implied by the success of 
Count Festetics. Lord Calthorpe, too, will find the 
public credulous as to Von der Tann being better than 
Petronel, beside whom he stands in the stable ; and it is 
of ill augury for the north-country stables and for France 
that they cannot be represented by better animals than 
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Mr. Jardine’s Teviotdale and the Haras de Lonray’s Le 
Destrier. The famé of Teviotdale has not travelled 
south of the Trent, and it seems hopeless to look for a 
revival of the ancient and’ exciting struggles between 
north and south. There was a time, whieh many racing 
men whose hair has hot yet grown grey must be able to 
remember, when the arrival of the horses trained in the 
north-country stables at Epsom was the prelude of the 
struggle, and with “ Scott’s lot” quartered at Leather- 





head the “Sunday before the Derby” was not very 


religiously observed. All this belongs to the past, for 
while upon the one hand the facilitated means of com- 
munication obviate afiy necessity for sending horses to 
Epsom so long beforehand, the: northern stables rarely 
have anything to send, and the mantle of John Scott has 
not apparently fallen upon his successor. The Wizard 
of the North, as he was called, trained four Derby 
winners for Mr. Bowes, whose black jacket is still carried 
jn many a race, though itis many years since he had a 
colt deeméd worthy of Epsom honours, and the Derby 
has not gone into Yorkshire since the “blue and silver 
braid,” which Teviotdale’s jockey will don on Wednes- 
day, was borne to the front on Pretender eleven years 
ago. Before him there came Blair Athol, the mighty, 
and between the triumphs in 1864 of the bald-faced 
chestnut who still reigns supreme at Cobham, and in 
1853 of West Australian, the last of Mr. Bowes’s four 
winners, the Derby was more than once taken into the 
county of broad acres. France, too, for all the vain- 
glorious crowing of the persons who attempt to enlighten 
the Gallic public about racing topics, has only once been 
successful in the Derby, and not since Gladiateur covered 
himself with glory in 1865 has a horse of. French birth 
been first past the post. Not but what the Derby has 
since then fallen to the share of a foreigner, for in 1876 
Kisber, bred at the Imperial stud in Hungary, though of 
English parentage and trained at so English a place as 
Newmarket, caused more surprise than satisfaction by 
overthrowing the hopes so reasonably entertained of 
Petrarch’s breaking the ill-luck which, as we mentioned 
above, has clung to winners of the Middle Park Plate, 
and even, it might be added, of the Two Thousand 
Guineas ; and it would not be safe to assert, in speaking 
of a race which has perhaps furnished more surprises 
than any other, that Le Destrier and Milan, who are 
likely to be bearers of the French banner, have no 
chance. Upon public ‘running they have not ; and the 
same may be said of Ercildoune ; wherefore, would add 
the cynics, let us expect one of them to be victorious 
rather than Bend Or, who cannot logically be beaten. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 


No. XII.—THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE JOACHIM 
GOSCHEN, M.P. 


Into the early life of Mr. Goschen, the new and special 
representative of England in Turkey, we do not propose 
to go. How he belonged: to a Germ&n-Jew family, and 
was born forty-nine years ago ; how he was educated at 
Rugby, and at Oriel College, Oxford ; how he graduated 
B.A., and took a first-class in classics in 1853: all these 
matters are somewhat beside the mark just now. As a 
partner of the great house of Frihling and Goschen, he first 
rose into prominent notice as one especially well situated 
for learning accurately the financial doings of the East ; 
moreover, as a student of statistics and foreign exchanges, 
and as the author of a work on the latter subject to boot. 
Simultaneously almost also with this he came into view 
as a member of Parliament for the City of London, and 
so his public career began. His work as Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, Chancellor for the Duchy of 
Lancaster, President of the Poor Law Board, and First 
Lord of the Admiralty, is too well known to need more 
than a passing reference. One thing may be noted, Mr. 
Goschen was thoroughly disliked while “ruler of the 
queen’s navee,” and the reason was that he insisted on 
knowing something of the department over which he 
presided. That was the key to his character: he was too 
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persons, and the thoroughness of his work naturally 
brought down their unmeasured condemnation. = 

InA 1876, Mr. Goschen went to Egypt in com- 
pany with M. Joubert to inquire into the financial con- 
dition of Egypt ; and the result of his labours was that, 
on November 18 of that year, the Khedive Ismail signed 
an agreement securing the rights of his creditors, a 
proceeding which has since brought about their payment 
and his own downfall. Then Mr. Goschen returned 
home once more to let his honesty and decision of 
purpose stand in his way, resignjng as he did his seat 
for the City of London, and later still—just lately in-fact 
—a place in a Liberal Cabinet, rather than vote against 
his convictions on the county franchise question. Such, 
in brief, is a résumé of his life till now. We will glance 
at the work before him. 

Mr. Goschen goes to Constantinople preceded by the 
fame of what he has done in Egypt, and very naturally 
the Turks, whose chief difficulty after all is an empty 
exchequer, will look to him for some kind of assistance 
in monetary matters the moment he proposes to them 
the execution of long-promised reforms. Their in- 
variable cry when invited to improve their administration, 
their judicial system, and their police force, is that they 
would willingly carry out all the, suggestions that come 
from the West were they in possession of the neces- 
sary funds. They reason, and rightly so, that 
Turkey is naturally a rich country, that she has immense 
latent resources, and that were she properly “ prospected,” 
as. the Americans would say, she would be able to yield 
sufficient money for every purpose. And they willingly 
cdmit their own ignorance of how these resources may 
be best made available, and even go so far as to plead 
that ignorance is an excuse for their condition. The 
moment that Mr. Goschen announces to them that Eng- 
land has finally determined to insist, not only upon the 
execution of the whole of the Berlin Treaty, but also 
of the Anglo-Cyprus Convention, they will agree that he 
is right in the main, but ask him how the means are to 
be found for doing what he proposes; and without a 
doubt they will in turn suggest, to him that, with his 
knowledge of what Egypt was able to effect, he shall 
point out to them the way of gaining such a position, 
that reform shall become a comparatively easy, or at any 
rate a possible, task. Herein will lie Mr. Goschen’s first 
difficulty. He cannot, indeed no sane man could, ever 
dream of limning out a scheme. for ‘Turkish financial 
reform in which the Turks themselves could play any 
prominent part. The only way of rehabilitating the 
Ottoman Empire as a State that pays its way, is to place 
the whole of its fiscal administration under the supervision 
and absolute control of English and French officials. To 
this it is certain the Turks will not agree, at any rate so 
long as they remain in their present frame of mind. They 
may go so far as to appoint officials to examine into 
the financial condition of Turkey, just as they gave 
salaries and positions to a certain number of English 
gendarmerie officers ; but such. officials when appointed 
would have no power whatever to carry out what they 
suggest, and the last state of Turkey would be worse than 
the first. 

Turning from Mr. Goschen’s task as regards the Porte, 
we nay for the moment look at what he has to do in 
respect to his colleagues, the. other ambassadors and 
ministers in Constantinople. It is possible that he may 
be supported by the representative of France. The French 
Government is friendly to our own, the interests of its 
bondholders are the same as those of the English, and 
there is a likelihood of the Ambassador of the Republic 
in Constantinople receiving instructions to back up any 
steps that Mr. Goschen may take, that are not prejudicial 
to France, with all the moral force at his command. As- 
suming this to be the case, however, Mr. Goschen will at 
once find himself opposed, not only by Russia on the 
one hand (which certainly has no interest in seeing any 
great reforms achieved in Turkey), but by. Austria and 
Germany on the other hand: Mr. Gladstone’s avowed 
policy, and consequently Mr. Goschen’s -ré/e, being to 
prevent any further move of the Double-headed Eagle 


southward. Instantly a host of troubles will environ Mr, 


 Goschen, and here his mission will become more com- 
plicated than ever. Only those who know how business ° 
is transacted at the Porte can have any idea of the — 
Against | 


manner in which he will be perpetually th 
him, too, are arrayed extremely able men, practised diplo- 
matists, who have all the further advantage of knowing 
the country and the people, which Mr. Goschen certainly 
has not. ‘This point cannot be too fully appreciated. 

As regards Mr. Goschen himself, he is not a man to be 
easily dismayed by trifles, and it is to be presumed that 
he will carry to the East with him all the energy which 


he has exhibited in the West. In. Cairo he was not par- - 


ticularly successful in discovering the tricks of the officials 
with whom he had to deal, and funny stories are in vogue 
about him still. But, on the whole, the frankness of his 
manner and his evident honesty weighed very considerably 
with the people that he had to deal with, and in the end 
he gained his point very well. In Constantinople he will 
not lack for advice, for there are many Englishmen who 
are capable of giving it, if only they care to tell the truth, 
and Mr. Goschen, as a business-like man, will not be slow 
to hear what they have to say, and at any rate judge of it 
for himself. Much will depend upon the reputation he 
at first establishes as an Ambassador. Should it be found 
that he is unyielding and persistent in his demands, and 
that he does not rely upon the Armenian dragomans 
who have usually been employed by the English Embassy 


at the Porte, and on the other hand is not inclined to listen ~ 


to the specious promises of the pachas, the Turks will 
in all probability yield, for, determined as is the Ottoman, 
he never wastes time in attempting the impossible. 

The most Jewish-looking man in the House of Com- 
mons, albeit a Christian by profession of faith, Mr. 
Goschen is, when his politeness and principle do not 
clash, an exceptionally urbane and amiable man. He 
does not let predilection stand in the way of duty; 
but he will, where he can, smooth over difficulties, and 
make matters agreeable to those with whom he has to 
deal. In Constantinople society he should be a success. 
Assisted by his good and very clever wife, he should 
find no difficulty in speedily making himself greatly liked 
by even the captious Europeans who dwell in Pera and 
Therapia. With the Turkish pachas, always supposing 
that he does not find them shifty and unfaithful to their 
engagements, he should get on well. ‘They are polite; 
so is he. They are Eastern in their notions; so is he. 
For the Jews the Turks have always had a profound 
regard, and they will be more inclined to look favourably 
upon him than upon the demonstrative gentleman who 
is now quitting them. And it may be that regarding him 
as the incarnation of England’s ultimatum to them, they 
may hasten themselves to carry out his wishes, in which 
case he is not lkely to prove unreasonable or over- 
exacting. He goes to Therapia at the very best time of 
the year, and will experience all the delights of living on 
the Bosphorus in the best possible style. His fame as a 
financier has preceded him, and he is not regarded by the 
French as other than a friend. Altogether, England’s 
new representative abroad should be a great and striking 
success. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
_ [FourtH NotIce.] 


Mr. Elmore has no picture of great importance in the 
present collection. The principal figure in “ An Eastern 
Bath” (169), that of a young girl who is being gently. 
forced into the water, is very graceful. It is carefully 
drawn, and the flesh tints are delicate and true. : 

Mr. Rudolph Lehmannis represented by five portraits: 
“The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P.” (154), “ Liza” 
(214), “ Edward Baring, Esq.” (330), “ Mrs. Leath” (411), 
and “Mrs. George Lewis” (1482). Ofall these we venture 
to place the last named as the best. There is no strain- 
ing for effect, there are no unnaturally dark shadows or 
falsely high lights to make the picture striking and catch- 
ing to the uneducated eye. It-has all the repose, all the 
dignity, all the subdued brilliancy of some of the best 
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is mo suggestion of “posing” about it, nor is there 
the beast suspicion of a fancy pature in the work. On 
the contrary, it isunmistakably the portrait of a lady of 
the mineteenth century~an excellent likeness and an. 
admirable picture. y Gaysala. att ol Je 
Mfr. Charles W. Wyliie’s “ Littlehampton” (487) shows 
thought, acute observation, and great manipulative 
dexterity. Littlehampton has been a favourite place with 
authors, and we could name two at least who have written 
graphic descriptions of the quaint and picturesque little 
ert. It is strange that hitherto it has not yet found 
‘high favour with artists. .Mr, Wyllie’s work, however, 
~shows what valuable pictorial material is here at the dis- 
yposal.ef brethren of the brush. The view over the corn- 
‘fields, the long flat expanse of pasture, with the town in 
sthe distance, and the cattle glowing with the reflection of 
tthe setting sun, the moon rising, the shipping, aid the 
suggestion of sea and land beyond, have all been duly 
_appreciated and transferred to canvas with a loving hand. 
. James W. Smith’s “ The Turn of the Tide: at 
“Stoughton, Suffolk” (494), forms a worthy pendant to the 
‘above. Out of most unpromising materials he has pro- 
‘duced a landscape of a very high order. The low, 
wxarshy ground, the rank, tufted grass, the fresh ripple of 
the water are most truthfully rendered. 
fhe difficulty of producing in oil pictures of a clas 
which John Leech in former years and Mr. George du 
Maurier in the present day have given in black and 
white in the pages of Punch is sufficiently demonstrated 
sin Mr. John Morgan’s “ Breach of Promise of Marriage ” 
«(507). Such a subject requires to be most carefully 
“treated, or its humour becomes exaggeration and its 
wreality cemmonplace. Painters frequently forget that 
a trivial subject which is charming in biack and white 
vin the corner of a comic paper, becomes an absolute 
wuisance when transferred to a large canvas and translated 
into oil-colours. John Leech. himself discovered this 
when he enlarged his sketches and attempted to make 
them into paintings. Mr. Frith, whom we look upon as 
facile princeps in this brarich of art, knows well enough 
shat it is not easy to command success. His “ Ramsgate 


‘Sands,” his “Derby Day,” and his “ Railway Station,” 
-are notable examples of what such pictures should be. 


‘On the other hand, this painter has at times been so 
‘trammelled by the triviality of his subject that it was 
rimpossible to produce anything but a commonplace 
ypicture. We cannot but regret to see so much good 
vwork and such careful finish, and such knowledge as 
(Mr. Morgan undoubtedly possesses, thrown away upon 
such an unsatisfactory subject. 

The name of Mr. Wallis J. Shaw is new to us. If he 
is a young man he has a very great future before him. 
His picture, ‘The Ebb-tide on the Bar” (613), is one of 
tthe best seascapes in the entire collection. He has 
evidently studied his subject deeply in all its moods and 
phases.. Nothing but everlasting practice and constant 
observation would enable him to produce such perfect 


wave-drawing and such a true representation of the spirit |. 


rand sparkle of the running surf. There is a light, a 
kbreeziness, a true sniff of the briny about this picture 
-which renders it indescribably refreshing. 

Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s landscape without a title (522) 
rmight well have done without the somewhat meaningless 
‘lines attached to it. The fact is, the picture speaks for 
itself, and requires no further title or explanation to 
make it clear to the spectator. It represents but an 
ordinary reach on the Upper Thames ; but the truth, the 
reverential translation of Nature, the knowledge shown 
in every line, makes it especially valuable. The stormy 
sky is breaking up towards evening, and some stray 
gleams of sunshine are lighting up the wet banks, and 
the swollen stream is swirling onwards sullenly. The 
whole work shows that it must have been studied on the 
spot: the painting of the low banks, the clumps of sedges, 
and waterside vegetation, could never be acquired by 
-any one who was not familiar with the objects represented, 
and had not the Thames and its surroundings, so to 
speak, at his fingers’ ends. ‘BO 

Mr. Peter Graham's ‘‘ Eventide” is somewhat marred 
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the still evening,.and the quiet streamis excellent. «The» 
boat just chained up floats well on the water, and»is | 
admirably:drawn. | We are prepared to see a ble of 
lovers retreating through the glade, when we look ur 
and..find they are two somewhat stout and unintéresting — 
Capuchin friars... This certainly strikesva discord in what . 
otherwise would have beena tender and most harmonious . 
idyll. His second picture, ‘A Highland Drove”,(26), 
is excellent. .What knowledge is. shown »in the varied - 
positions of the component parts of the many-coloured 
drove —how they are revelling: in the cool shallow stream - 
swirling about their legs—and with what consummate art _ 
is the peep of sunshine through the mist indicated on the. 
hills above ! ais | 

Mr. John O'Connor is an. artist who appreciates the 
marvellous effects, the untold picturesque treasures, thatare 
to be found in this commonplace London of ours. He 
has painted at various times some notable views on the 
Thames ; some years ago he did some of especial interest 
in and about the leafy woods of Cliveden. Latterly he 
has devoted his attention to the river as it flows thr 
the Great City ; he has depicted the Embankment, and 
has made pictures from unlikely wharves and ungainly 
steamboat piers. He seems to possess an extraordinary 
facility for obtaining the newest and most picturesque 
view of an every-day subject. This may be noted espe- 
cially in “ Sunrise from Waterloo Bridge” (#38). This 
work, though not so important as some of the artist’s 
recent pictures, is conspicuous. not only for the fidelity 
of its architectural details, but by the beauty and truth- 
ful rendering of a London sunrise. 

Mr. Henry Woods shows a very distinct advance in 
his contributions to this year’s exhibition. All his works 
merit earnest study and close attention from their 
thoroughness, from their delicate sense of colour, and 
from the acute feeling for pictorial effect evinced im their 
composition. The artist has evidently been sojourning 
in Venice, and he has become thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the place, and has reproduced it in all his 
works. You may, especially if you happen to have 
lived in Venice yourself, notice this in all four pictures 
which hang on the walls of Burlington House. In 
“‘ Venice, from the Fortifications on the Lido” (104), 
“Street Trading in Venice” (357), “The Ducal Court- 
yard” (359), and especially in that which is possibly the 
best of the group, “ Preparing for the Festa” (141), 
every little detail, every insignificant ‘‘ property,” which is 
so familiar to the Aadstués of the Venetian water-streets, 
is rendered with a surprising fidelity. Gondola awnings, 
copper water-vessels, striped mooring-posts, elaborate 
window-gratings, and bizarre bits of architecture are 
rendered lovingly and truthfully as they could only be 








rendered by one who knew. the place and had put his 


whole heart and soul into his work. We congratulate 
this young painter most sincerely on his extraordinary 
progress, and the earnest that his honest work gives of 
even achieving more brilliant things in the future. 

Mr. J. C. Hook, who more than twenty years ago 
struck out a line for himself, and set the example of the 
union of figures with landscape which has since been so 


extensively followed, shows no diminution in power, nor 


less enthusiasm in his close study of Nature. His four 
contributions, ‘‘ ‘ King Baby,’ the White Lands of Iona” 
(59), “Home with the Tide” (66), “Sea Pools” (261), 
and “Mussel Gardens” (256), have all the freshness, all 
the vigour, all the indescribable charm of open-air painting 
which are inseparable from the works of this painter. 

Mr. Henry Moore, whose sketches and studies of sea 
and sky are so favourably known for. their truth, has 
seldom produced a more complete seascape than “The 
bleachtd margent of ‘the sea” (973). The sky exhibits 
evidence of much thought and most careful cloud-drawing, 
the sea running in over the wet sand, the weeds, the rocks, 
and all the “accidents” of shore are touched with a 
cunning hand. . There is more care bestowed in. this in- 
stance than we usually see in this artist’s work. It is satis- 
factory; however, to find that this unusual elaboration has 
by no means robbed the picture of. its. freshness, which is 
one of the principal charms in Mr. Moore’s productions. 
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tiation of a new treaty of commerce between Frarice 
and England, though unwelcome, is not unexpected. M. 
Léon Say, in are to London to Sees ‘his country 
at the Court of St: James, cherished, as is known, 
sanguine hopes of ‘success in negotiating a new treaty. 
The old treaty is still in force, but it has only a provisional 
and conditional. existence, It expired with the last day 
of last year, after having been “ denounced ” in the course 
required by the arrangements between the two countries; 
but was renewed temporarily until the French Chambers 
had time’to pass a‘new General Customs’ Tariff Bill. As 
under this‘ measure ditties on five or six thousand different 
articles must be settled, it is easy to understand that the 
work should be tedious and protracted. The strong 
force of Protectionism in France interferes with the 
attempts of the free-traders at every turn, and the utmost 


the latter ventures to fight for is a compromise under | 


which customs’ duties on foreign imports may be reduced 
toa minimum. But the protectionists are tenacious of 
every inch of ground, and fight obstinately over every 
duty. They have so far gained the day that even con- 
vinced free-traders like M. Léon Say are compelled 
to abandon the ground of principle and to. wage the 
war on that of expediency. Their efforts are 
directed to convince their countrymen that under a 
Treaty of Commerce with England French trade will 
secure advantages which it would not have without such 
an instrument. Consequently they must make out that 
England is prepared to grant substantial concessions that 
would not be given except on condition of the accept- 
ance of a Treaty of Commerce, The particular con- 
cession which the Freycinet Government commissioned 
the French ambassador to require is, it is understood, 
large modifications of the wine duties —modifications so 
substantial that it is estimated they would deprive the 
British revenue of some half a million sterling per annum. 
Now, with the most anxious’ and benevolent wish to 
gratify the French Government and people, it is not 
difficult to see that Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, must feel unable to encourage the hope of 
any such gift or boon to France at the present moment. 
His financial .prospects are, we believe, good; but 
financial prosperity is still remote, and there is no appa- 
rent reason for expecting that the revenue will be able to 
dispense with any considerable resource for some little 
time to come. It may well be believed, therefore, that 
Mr. Gladstone has felt compelled to discourage the hope 
of concessions of this order; and if M.. Say’s 
“‘ mandate ” makes them an indispensable condition of a 
new treaty, the probability of success in negotiating any 
such document is far from - brilliant. |The revenue 
difficulty is not the only obstacle in the way. 
Spain and Portugal demand modifications of our Customs 
duties on their heavy wines, and complain that under 
existing arrangements the light wines of France have an 
unfair advantage over their ports and sherries. Spain 
brought the Treaty of Commerce: with England-to.a 
close, to: the detriment of British trade, because the 
English Government showed no disposition to do what 
she asked. It will be impossible, then, to make con- 
cessions to France; which would still further add to the 
causes of Spanish discontent, without making similar. con- 
cessions to the peninsula ; and then would increase the 
loss to the revenue. It is to be feared, therefore, that if 
concessions of the sort required by the French ambassa- 
dor are a sine gué non of the negotiation of a new Anglo- 
French Commercial Treaty, we are not likely to see one 
negotiated ; and M. Léon Say is not unlikely, if that 
were his principal mission, to return to his country without 
having fulfilled a task which was, no doubt, dear to. him 
as an economist. Should the negotiations. fall: through 
in this point, fresh illustration will. be thereby: given of 
the unwisdom of the commercial policy which has precipi- 
tately.cleared:away nearly all the Customs duties from 


>)! countries, » Even France, with all: the benefits she has 


synevehas <fitlt 7 ager iis _.. | steadily refuses to ap 
. The announcement of difficulties-in the way of the 


‘| ur: tariff by ameéans: of -which,we might. have gai 
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gained from the. treaty with England fresh in. view, 
f 3 free-trade. principles | 
under conditions... Had we not made the clean 


did thirty years ago and a few years thereafter we should 
have kept on our tariff duties, the proffered modification 
or abolition of which would, for example, have enabled 

English diplomatists to bring pressure to bear upon the 


French and Belgian Governments to doa with the 
iniquitous system of drawbacks which p vest French 
and Belgian sugar refiners in a position in which the 

are virtually able to block the market against the English 
refiner...The obstacles to the Senewtl of the French 
Commercial Treaty tell the same story. Unfortunately 


_our own Government can do very little. We are at the 


mercy of foreign States, which will doubtless be as deaf 
in future as they have been in the past to all recommen- 
dations of free trade on the ground of abstract principle. 
So we are likely to remain powerless, ' 


Tue CoLLapse oF Stock SPECULATION. 


As the first impetus to revived trade in this country 
came from the West, from the same source has come the 
check to speculation of which both our produce and our 
Stock and Share Markets have had recent experience, 
and, indeed, from which we may say they are now suffer- 
ing. First of all, the stringency of the Money Market 
caused uneasiness on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
that was followed shortly afterwards by a breakdown in 
the Share Markets. Prices of the more speculative 
securities have suffered a heavy fall all round, and the 
sharp and severe decline in iron and coal reflected itself 
very soon on this side also. It was both natural that 
such a reaction should come, and that it should be taken 
prompt advantage of by those operators who sought for 
profit by driving down prices. And it was equally to 
be looked for that there should be a reproduction on 
the London and English and Scotch provincial Ex- 
changes of the experiences of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchanges. Accordingly we have during 
the past week seen a troubled and very. “ bearish” 
market in all securities much dealt in on speculative 
accounts, and the gloom has been deepened by rumours 
of commercial difficulties. We remain of opinion, how- 
ever, that this is merely a temporary rebound, and that 
as the more permanent favourable influences gather 
strength in the interval, we shall shortly witness a new 
departure, and advance to a higher level of prices. 
This is what is already occurring in the United States, 
where the stringency of money has passed away, and the 
veto by the Governor of New York State of the re- 
actionary measure laying a tax on the capital of foreign 
bankers employed in the State has introduced a more 
healthy state of feeling. In the Stock and Share. Markets 
the values of the stable dividend-paying stocks ‘are ad- 
vancing, and the advance has even begun in the lower 
classed speculative securities. On this side those which 
have been most the victims of the scare are likely to 
show the. sharpest. recovery. . Grand Trunk securities 
cannot:be kept at their present low range when traffics 
come—as the Grand Trunk traffic has come this week— 
at an increase over the corresponding week last year of 
over £10,000,  “ Bears” are powerful only in certain 
phases of the market; with a change in these their in- 
fluence vanishes. | 7 


THE ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


The conspicuous-and substantial success of the Orient 
Steam Navigation Company has induced the managers, 
Messrs. F. Green & Co., and Messrs. Anderson, Ander- 
son & Co., to open the shares more generally to investors, 
The articles of association have been revised, and certain 
restrictions on the transfer of shares in the original 
articles removed, so that henceforward the, company will 
be.a public company in fact as well as in.name. The 
marvellous rapidity and punctuaiity of the passages by 
the giant Orient and the other vessels of.the fleet have 
attracted and ensured public confidence, and there -is. no 











more particu asthe mon {6 dedigned 40 effect .an : 
increase of the fh which is imperaively ‘called for by | 
the requirements of the trade. The net profit on the first 


twenty-two months of the company’s pooner ry a capital 
of £360,000 was £55,996, of which more than £ pe 
was cafried to reserve ; or in other words, the famous 
Orient was virtually paid for out of surplus dividends, 
earned in less than two years. The trade is growing 
rapidly ; the Orient Company bids fair to more than 
ta the command of it, and the shareholders may be 
well content to leave their interests in the hands of two 
such firms as those which have raised the Orient Com- 
pany to so proud a position in so short a space of time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND COUNT KAROLYI. 
(To the Editor of the EXAMINER.) 


Sir,—A piece of real humour often hangs by an 
allusion; if the allusion be missed, the humour drops into 
limbo. It is thus that the real humour of the penultimate 
paragraph of the Prime Minister's letter to Count Karolyi 
has not been appreciated, and in fact the character of the 
passage has thus been entirely misapprehended. 

You must know that my uncle Toby brought home 
from Flanders with him a very big mastiff dog, by name 
Jaak. This mastiff was a dog of great talent and 
character, the terror, indeed, of the street, but the delight 
of his master and his master’s family, and sometimes of 
his master’s friends. But these last he was apt to bite in 
the initiatory stages of friendship. He bit me. But he 
was a dog of large and generous temper, who bore no 
malice, and he “quite banished the circumstance from 
his mind.” 

Now, I have often told the story (as old men will repeat 
their anecdotes) in words like these, and I can have 
little doubt that Mr. Gladstone must have heard it. 
Hence the humour of the allusion when he says “he can 
wholly banish them [z.e. the bites he had inflicted on 
Austria] from his mind.” But unluckily the story is ‘not 
universally known ; hence the allusion and its true tenor 
missed fire, and what was rea'ly playful humour was 
taken for something like adding insuit to injury. 

Your obedient servant, 
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NEWS ‘FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople, May 14. 

Few public men have ever been received with warmer 
welcome, and on few were so many hopes based as on Sir 
Henry Layard, when, over three years ago, he arrived in 
Constantinople to assume the duties of his post as Her 
Majesty’s ambassador at the Porte; it must be confessed 
also, that few have so signally failed to realise the expecta- 
tions formed of them, or have known less how to retain that 
popularity so easily within their reach ; and now, when he 
is on the eve of taking his final departure from this city, few 
perhaps will leave behind them so little regret. Among the 
non-Mussulman communities he is blamed for having sacri- 
ficed everything to his infatuation for the Turks. On the 
other hand the Sultan and his Pashas consider themselves 
aggrieved, since his waim espousal of their cause has not 
borne the substantial results they had expected. In some 
ways the Turks are a practical people, and they respect and 
esteem a man in so far as they have cause to fear him, or 
hopes to make profit out of him. Mere sentimental friend- 
ship is frivolity and folly according to their ideas, and the 
exchange of civilities and souvenirs between the Sultan and 
the British Ambassador was all very well as far as it went, 
but fell short of affording the substantial support which the 
Sultan’s position demanded; and when it was ascertained that 
these formed the sum total of what Sir Henry had to 
offer, and that in the matter of compelling ministers to 
execute reforms he was utterly powerless, contempt took 
the place of respect, and his blind partisanship was 
made a laughing-stock amongst them. Mr. Goschen 
arrives here with all the prestige of a man preceded by a 


is invested with the character of the strong man, whose 
coming is to set our house in order, and we are inclined to 
welcome him accordingly, since a new broom was never: 
more wanted for both Caines and Porte. The Yildiz Kiosk. 
clique, although pleased at Sir Henry Layard’s departure, 
are made very uneasy in their minds by the choice of Mr.. 
Goschen, The present chaotic state is favourable to the 
personal interests of the Sultan’s favourites, and they have 
everything to lose by the introduction of a régime of order, 
honesty and truthfulness. Meantime, their master sits and 
ponders, and asks, “ Is not this the same man who was sent 
to inquire into the Egyptian affairs, and whose researches 
led eventually to the deposition of Ismail Pasha?” Doubht- 
less the train of ideas evolving from such sinister reflections 
has a depressing effect on the mind of so timid a prince as 
Hamid. It is probable that the forebodings of the Otto- 
mans, as well as the exaggerated expectations of the non- 
Mussulman inhabitants of Constantinople, have given rise 
to the report that Mr. Goschen is coming armed with four 
ultimatums, among which figure a demand for the resto- 
ration of the Parliament, the immediate organisation of the 
gendarmerie corps, and the constitution of an international 
commission to take charge of the finances of the country. 
How this intelligence comes to be known it is hard to say, 
as for some days past the Purte has, by suppressing alk 
political telegrams, deprived us of our usual sources of infor- 
mation, a fact which in itself gives rise to the suspicion 
that bad times are in store for the Turkish pushas. 
The medical men composing the Commission under whose 
care the murderer of Colonel Kommaroff had been placed 
having decided by a large majority that Veli Mehmet 
betrayed no symptoms of insanity, the Court-Martial en- 
trusted with the trial of the case had no alternative but to 
pass sentence of death on him ; but the Sultan’s fears have 
again prompted him to make fresh efforts to save the life of 
this favoured criminal, and he still cherishes, it is said, a 
hope of discovering some loop-hole by which Veli Mehmet 
may escape. The Russian chargé d’affaires is, on the other 
hand, using strong pressure to bring the murderer to punish- 
ment, and the Russian Ambassador, M. Novikoff, awaits at 
Moscow the execution of the sentence before he sets foot in 
the city of the Sultan. Veli Mehmet himself shows no 
anxiety to divest himself of the responsibility of his act. His 
accepted account of the affair is that his honour was at stake. 
He had had a quarrel with one of the Albanian guards of 
the palace, and having shown the white feather, was com- 
promised in the eyes of his countrymen, a disgrace which 
could only be wiped out by the execution of some daring and 
noble act, as, for instance, killing a Giaour. “ Providence 
was not kind to me,” as he regretfully observes, ‘I only 
kil'ed a man of no account, when | might, if my God had 
not deceived me, have brought down a greater man.” 
Honour has had many interpretations, but that of the 
Bosniacs, however consolatory to themselves, will scarcely 
find favour amongst outsiders, I may mention as an instance 
of how loosely matters are managed here, even such as 
concern the life or death of a man, that one of the Pashas 
who could not attend in person the last sitting of the Court- 
Martial, sent his seal, giving his colleagues full powers to 
use it as they judged right. 

The immunity from punishment which crime now enjoys 
in this country is already bearing fruit, and the Kommaroft 
tragedy has been followed by another, which has caused 
much horror and excitement among the inhabitants of Pera, 
and has made them reflect on the risks attendant on a 
peaceful promenade in the outskirts of the capital. In this 
case the victim is an Englishman, long resident in Constan- 
tinople, and highly respected and esteemed. The scene was 
the high-road to the sweet waters of Europe, the favourite: 
and most frequented resort of the season, and about a quarter 
of a mile from the Corps-de-Garde and cavalry barrack. 
Mr. Burness had driven to the spot accompanied by his 
wife and another lady, and had left the carriage to follow 
whilst they quietly walked a little in advance, when suddenly 
they were set upon by three ruffians, all Mussulmans, who 
knocked Mr. Burness down, stabbed him repeatedly and 
robbed him of everything of value on his person. Left 
bleeding on the ground, the wounded man was with difficulty 
raised by the two ladies and placed in the carriage. The 
alarm was given at the Corps-de-Garde, and it must be said 
to their credit that the cavalry acted promptly and well. 
Before night two of the assassins were captured by them and 
identified by the lady and the driver. The Minister of Police, 
Hafiz Pasha, would apparently wish to make up for his past 
lukewarmness by showing unusual energy and severity in 
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this casé, and there is an impression that ‘he intendstto make 
a striking example‘of these men, even. though Mr... Burness 
should survive the. very- dangerous wounds inflicted.on him. 
The Sultan has shown a deep interest.in the case, and it is 
believed that such a marked departure from the habitual 
jnertness of the Turks in such matters is inspired by His 
‘Majesty’s wish to propitiate the Liberal: Government, and at 
the same time to prove to Europe: that his desire to.save 
Veli Mehmet: is quite an - exceptional .case,. based on 
exceptional.motives, and not owing to the repugnance he feels 
to allowing a true beliéver to suffer for the murder of'a 
Giaour. Pe wat rtodtomesd ete... snag gba tirntie Rentoy 

The Prime-Minister; Said Pasha, has displayed more spite 
than shrewdness in causing'the editor of the Levant Herald 
to be sentenced to eighteen months’danprisonment, an empty 
menace which he has no power to enforce, the Capitulation 
laws exempting all foreigners from the jurisdiction of, the 
Turkish tribunals : a fact well known to the Turkish autho- 
rities, for no attempt was made to givé effect ‘to the sentence, 
and ‘the impotent wrath of his Highness has been wasted in 
vain. What is more’ galling to his feelings’ is, that the 
Levant Herald in a modified form continues to appear in 
French under the name of Le Semaphore, or as itis popularly 
called, the “Same as before.” The Armenians are getting 
up a testimonial to Mr. Gladstone which is to take the form 
of.a silver vase, bearing on it this “pathetic appeal, “ How 
long shall we weep? All our trust is in thee.” 

The purveyors to the palace have had their answer : the 
Commission at the Treasury duly sat and sent in their report 
to the Council of State. The “men of mutton” attended, 
and were informed that the Counéil had much more im- 
portant affairs on hand, and would feel obliged if the con- 
tractors would call some other day. Ov dit that fish dinners 
have since become fashionable at the palace. With a large 
standing army and a still starving population, without a 
piastre in the Treasury to pay one or succour the other, with 
debts overwhelming and credit at zero, Turkey still hugs the 
ghost of her departed greatness, still plots and plans for 
future glory. Troops are being drilled all round the capital 
as in the days of the war, and fresh levies raised ; only two 
days ago a large transport brought down. over a thousand 
recruits from the Black Sea coast. Battalion after battalion 
is shipped and despatched, no one seems to know exactly 
where, and men look on and wonder “ What next?” 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


zs Paris: Thursday. 

The right of public meeting, which to Englishmen appears 
one of the simplest conditions of liberty, has never been 
freely accorded in France, and would, if granted without 
some restrictions, be probably a most formidable danger to 
the State. The Government of M. de Freycinet, in en- 
deavouring to legislate on the subject, were, however, but 
meeting a demand which Republicans of all shades put 
forth, and though it has occasioned a most confused and un- 
dignified discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, the result 
will be greater securities for the liberty of speech, because 
when a Prefect has the right of suspending a conference he 
acts on certain well-defined instructions from the Minister 
of the Interior, which under a Republican 7¢gime are not 
likely to be framed upon very despotic ideas. ‘The fact that 
the debate took a turn which led to the resignation of M. 
Lepére, may seem at first sight to have given it more im- 
portance than it really possessed ; but in considering such 
an occurrence it is necessary always to bear in mind that 
these incidents are but indications of what I may call the 
Gambetta vé/e. Everything for the time being is on one 
side made secondary to the one purpose of delaying the 
time when M. Gambetta shall assume the post of avowed 
responsibility ; whilst on the other hand, the Bonapartists 
and the disaffected parties readily join the disappointed Ex- 
treme Left in putting the Ministry at a disadvantage. The 
outside public in a matter of this. kind care little whether 
M. Lepére or M. Constans. preside in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré—indeed, the passing interest in the episode has 
been of the most indifferent kind. No change of policy takes 
place, and the new Minister is avowédly at one with him 
whom he supplants. Like M. Lepére, he belongs to the 
Republican Union, and is a fairly good debater. 

On the vexed question of the decrees of March 29, which 
will come into operation next month, M. Constans is entirely 
in accord with his predecessor, who countersigned them, and 
though there will almost necessarily be a trial of strength 
between the Government and the non-authorised religious 
bodies when that time comes, we have just had the distinct 
declaration of M. Tirard, on Monday, at Auch, to the arch- 
bishop of that diocese, that the Ministry are determined to 
enforce the strict execution of the law. _ 


even here miay paitially effect, and there are now an immense 


mime proper seems to have become almost an extinct art, | 


». To-day the Senate is to deal with the Sunda tion—a 
series of extinct laws, which are as ‘Dunctically set an naught 
in this country as if they never had.any existence. The only 
strange thing in the matter is that they have not long since 
been abrogated. But what the law cannot do public opinion 









































































number of establishments closed all-day on Sunday... 

_ On Tuesday M. Robert Mitchell introduced an interpella- 
tion on the policy of the Government in the matter. of the 
Fine Arts, which occupied almost the entire sitting. The 
nature of the plays produced at the theatres under the 
Republic were compared with-those of the Empire, and the 
mode of. hanging the pictures at the Salon, were the chief 
topics dealt with, M, Tarquet, the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Fine Arts, gave explanations which justified the 
ae ne showed rear that even such matters 
as the hanging of pictures, the preparation of the catalogue 
the Jablochkotf light, were mde part topics for an ateaeke 
on the administration. He admitted that some artists had 
been dissatisfied with the arrangements, because the same 
prominence was not given to their works under the “ sympa- 
thetic grouping system,” as had previously been secured to 
them, but then no less than 1,300 picture’ had been ad- 
mitted beyond the number received last year. In the end 
M. Mitchell declined to move any resolution, and the house 
dismissed the topic. Ww 

The ceremony at Saint Maixent, when the statue of Col. 
Denfert-Rochereau, the defender of Belfort, was uncovered, 
has been a subject of great interest, and perhaps the most 
remarkable incident recorded was the fact that in his speech 
General Gallifet, who represented the Minister of War, made 
special reference to the wonderful energy exhibited by M. 
Gambetta at the crisis of the last war. ‘This is the first oc- 
casion on which Gambetta’s influence has been openly. 
recognised by military officials, 

The strikes in the north have led to more disastrous con- 
sequences, I believe, than the newspapers have reported, and 
I am assured that the conflicts with the military who were 
sent chiefly to assist the Custom House authorities have 
been rather serious. The men made their supplies hold out 
mainly by importing across the Belgian frontier articles for 
sale, especially petroleum, free of duty, and this source cut 
off, it is believed they will not be able to continue the 
struggle. 

Cardinal Pie, Bishop of Poitiers, who died on Monday, 
after thirty years’ occupation of the see, distinguished him- 
self during the — of the second Empire by his vigorous 
attacks upon the } epoleonic policy towards the Church, and 
he was prosecuted by M. Persigny, Minister of the In- 
terior, for a pamphlet in which he compared the august 
person at the head of the State to that other remarkable 
character in history, Pontius Pilate. Staunch supporter as 
he was of the Papacy, his reasonings were the antithesis of 
those of Monsignor Dupanloup, and he was an energetic 
defender of the policy of the Vatican. 

Paul de Musset, whom I had occasion to mention last 
week as being too indisposed to attend the féte in memory 
of his brother Alfred, died on Monday evening. He was the 
author of several novels and dramatic pieces, and a frequent 
contributor to magazine literature. 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
civisinithinddats 
“THe HANLON-LEES” AT THE GAIETY. 

Many interesting disquisitions have been written on the 
origin and development of pantomime. We have read of the 
Roman plays called“ Saltatio pantomimorum,” and of the rival 
mimes, Bathyllus and Pylades, of whom Cassiodorus wrote 
that they were “men whose eloquent hands had a tongue, 
as it were, on the top of each finger ; men who spoke when 
they were silent, and knew how to make an entire recital 
without opening their mouths ; men, in short, whom Poly- 
hymnia had formed in order to show there was no necessity 
for articulating in order to convey our thoughts.” For some 
two centuries, we are told, pantomime flourished in Rome ; 
it afterwards lingered in Italy, was popular in France, where, _ 
however, the harlequin was allowed to speak ; and it reached 
the height of its prosperity ih this country, “ when a genius 
suddenly flashed upon’ the worn-out exploits of the Italian 
Arlequino in the shape of Rich,” who restored the fallen — 
fortunes of Covent Garden, and did much to make panto- 
mime enduringly popular. Of late years, however, panto- 
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though those who were fortunate enough to see the amateur 

tomime at the Gaiety some years ago beheld a distin- 
guished author play Harlequin with a cleverness, a meaning, 
and 4 precision too rare on the regular stage. Nor can the 
decay of pantomime be wondered at. Too many actors and 
actresses find it difficult to convey the ideas of the author to 
the audience, even when they have the lines to deliver ; they 
repeat the part, but they do not act it. How much harder, 
then, must it be to act upon the feelings of people in dumb 
show. And yet a critic, writing of certain artists in this line 
in Paris more than sixty years ago, says “that some ad- 
mirable performers, and in particular actresses, have shown 


that genius and sensibility are capable of exciting the deepest 


emotions without any aid from speech.” 
It is interesting, then, to find certain professors of a lost 


art appearing among us once more, and though the efforts 


of the Hanlon-Lees, who have been appearing so success- 
fully at the Gaiety, are employed only to amuse the audience, 


such clever exponents of dumb show could, I should 
imagine, succeed in more serious work of the same kind, 
Of the piece nothing need be said. It is entitled “Le 
Voyage en Suisse.” It has been done into English by Mr. 
Reece, who has crammed the dialogue with some heart- 


rending puns, and successfully deodorised the situations ; 


but it is a wild absurdity, and is only remarkable as a vehicle 
for tricks and startling scenic changes. Nor need the ex- 
plosion of the sleeping car, the spill of the omnibus, or the 


wreck of the hotel detain us, for such tricks are more 


or less familiar. The artistic feature of the performance 
is the pantomime of Messrs. William and Frederick 
Hanlon, who play a couple of foreign servants. The 
great beauty of their performance at the Gaiety is the 


exquisite ease and smoothness with which all the tricks are 
managed. No two men ever did their pantomime spiriting 


more gently. Everything goes like clockwork, without the 


slightest hitch or the least hesitation, and one cannot help 
marvelling at the care and attention which must have been 
bestowed upon every detail of the performance. The scenes 
in which the acting of these two wonderful mimes is most 
commendable are, firstly, the one in which they alternately 
drink out of the flask of a tourist, who is at first unconscious 
of the trick, and then, even when he knows what is going on, 
he cannot for the life of him discover the culprit, so deftly 
and silently is the wicker-covered bottle swung from one 
man to the other, so that it is never found in the possession 
of the particular person he is searching. Then, again, when 
these two clever rascals cheat each other, there is infinite fun 
made out of the way in which one man hides a bottle from 
his friend, wriggling about in every conceivable attitude, and 
always contriving to keep the object out of sight. The 
beauty of the performance is that it all looks so perfectly 
natural; and the spectator enters with delight into the 
bewilderment of the searcher and the curious ruses of the 
one who hides the bottle, though, by the way, he never 
pockets it, and yet contrives to keep it perpetually out of 
sight. The third scene, which deserves special mention, is the 
one in which these two extraordinary flunkies‘are overcome by 
the liquor they have stolen and then endeavour to light a pair 
of candles. The antics of drunken men are, as we know, 
far too often a great bore on the stage ; but in this scene, 
which is a comparatively long one, the audience is held all 
the time, and follows the various amusing incidents, mishaps 
with the candles, the matches, and so forth, with eager in- 
terest, and is really sorry when it is over. Mention must 
also be made of the manner in which these servants hide 
from the gendarme who comes to capture them, but in that 
there is perhaps less originality than in the other scenes, 
and one has seen something like it in pantomime before. 
At the same time it is very amusing, and like all the rest of 
the piece, it goes with a roar from beginning to end, the 
audience entering into the comic man-hunt with the zest 
equal to that shown by the performers. 

It is superfluous to add that the services of two such 
actors would be invaluable in the performance of a regular 
pantomime, such as that which is given at Christmas. But 
the piece ought to be written specially for them, or, one 
ought rather to say, in collaboration with them, and due pro- 


minence given to the comic and purely pantomimic business, 
which is far too much neglected nowadays. The opening 
of a pantomime is such a long and gorgeous affair, though 
often very tedious, that clown and pantaloon have to see 
such eccentricities as they can offer cut down into a couple 
of scenes, in which it must be said further they seldom 
show any originality in the business. The appearance of 
the Hanlon-Lees should lead to the revival of pantomine, 
more especially in its comic aspect, and the children of the 
period will doubtless be grateful to them, 
H. SAVILE CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 

Honours were easy between Messrs. Mapleson and Gye 
on Saturday last. Mr. Mapleson opened Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with Gounod’s “ Faust,” Madame Christine Nilsson 
sustaining the character of Margherita; and Mr. Gye pro- 
duced the “ Romeo e Giulietta” of the same master, for the 
ventrée of Madame Adelina Patti. Though both prima- 
donnas have their individual partisans and admirers, vocalists 
of the first rank are not so plentiful at the present day but 
that these two artistes are always certain of a full share 
of public support; hence, both opera-houses were filled 
from floor to ceiling, and the audiences in either case 
were fully gratified. Perhaps no better commencement 
could have been made by Mr. Mapleson than by bringing 
his leading performers into action at once, instead of follow- 
ing the old-fashioned rule, by which the subscribers were 
kept waiting some time for the appearance of the “ stars,” 
Margherita is one of the Swedish soprano’s very best im- 
personations, and if she fail completely to idealise the 
character so wonderfully drawn by Goethe, it is because she 
has not yet mastered the art of concealing the art. Madame 
Nilsson sings M. Gounod’s music superbly, whether it be 
the quaint old ballad which keeps time to the rhythm of her 
spinning-wheel, the brilliant outburst of joy at beholding 
herself in the mirror bedecked with jewels, or the last scene 
of all where the unhappy maiden recalls in her delirium all 
the memories of her lost happiness. In this final episode, 
indeed, Madame Nilsson reveals dramatic gifts of a very 
high order, and, were the performance but carried out 
in the same spirit of personal subservience to the sub- 
ject in hand throughout, it would rank as one of the 
finest efforts the lyric stage has witnessed. There is 
no need to say that Madame Nilsson’s performance met 
with unqualified favour, or to speak of the various com- 
pliments of which she was the recipient. Mr. Mapleson, in 
announcing the first appearance of Mr. Joseph Maas at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, was betrayed into a momentary error, 
Mr. Maas having performed there quite recently with Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s Opera Company. On Saturday, however, the 
English tenor made his dédu/ upon the Anglo-Italian stage, 
and met with a warm reception, thoroughly deserved as far 
as his singing is concerned. No tenor now before the public 
possesses a purer voice ora better method of production : 
on these points Mr. Maas can challenge all his rivals, and 
dispose of them without the least effort. But coming to the 
question of acting, the key of eulogy must be abandoned 
and a lower pitch adopted. It is impossible to say whether 
Mr. Maas can act or not, but it is very certain that he never 
tries. Cannot the English tenor be tempted to take a few 
lessons? The Mephistopheles was Signor Del Puente, and 
the Valentine Signor Galassi, Madame Trebelli assuming 
the part of Siebel, with which she has so long been identified. 
The band was a little uncertain at times, but that was per- 
fectly excusable in a first performance. Sir Michael Costa’s 
connection with the opera having been severed, the con- 
ductor’s post falls this season to Signor Arditi, a tried, able, 
and popular chef d’orchestra, whose associations with this 
establishment are of long standing. On Monday a young 
American soprano, Mdlle. Emma Nevada, made her first 
appearance, it is believed, on any stage. Of late years we 
have been indebted to America for many capable artists, 
but for none of greater promise than Mdlle. Nevada. 
She is so young that her efforts are only at present to be 
taken as an earnest of what is to follow; but judgment will 
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be utterly at fault if this lady does not eventually develop 
into an able and acceptable prima donna, Of Signor Laz- 
zarini, a new tenor who played Elvino to Mdlle. Nevada’s 
Amina, opinion may be recorded hereafter, his first appear- 
ance affording no opportunity for judging his capacity, 
“ Carmen” was given on Tuesday, with Miss Minnie Hauk 
as the heroine, and an otherwise familiar cast; “Aida” 
was announced for Thursday, with Madame Marie-Roze- 
Mapleson in title-réle, and Mdlle. Tremelli as Amneris ; and 
to-night will be given the first of the four representations of 
“ Lohengrin,” which Herr Hans Richter has consented to 
conduct during his sojourn in London. 

Madame Patti is as rich in vocal means and as full of 
subtle art as an actress as ever. M. Gounod’s “Romeo e 
Giulietta” is not a great success in any sense. The librettist 
has taken unpardonable liberties with the original text, and 
the music for the most part is nothing but a pale reflection 
of “ Faust,” with here and there a phrase or two to show that 





the French composer admires, and thus perhaps uncon- 


sciously imitates, Herr Wagner. Madame Patti’s Giulietta 
is, however, so admirable an embodiment that it redeems the 
character of the entire work, and bestows upon it a signifi- 
cance which it could not otherwise have gained. A full house 
gave an uproariously hearty welcome to the diva, and in- 
sisted upon a repetition of the vocal valse “ Nella Calma ”—a 
composition which might cause M. Gounod to hang his 
head, even if it were not introduced. in a serious opera. 
Such a production as this may tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings, but it is a blot upon a work which, even though it fail 
to reach a high standard, is at least conscientious. Signor 
Nicolini was Romeo, and other parts were judiciously filled 
by Signori Graziani, Cotogni, and Sabater. Mdlle. Cottino 
was wholly overweighted as Stefano. On Tuesday Madame 
Patti appeared as Rosina in Rossini’s ever popular “Il 
Barbiere,” with a result which need not be recorded here ; 
and Ambroise Thomas’s “ Mignon” was announced for 
revival, after a lapse of five years, on Thursday, when 
Madame Albani was to sustain the chief character. 

Dr. Joseph Parry’s oratorio “ Emmanuel” turns out to be 
a strange commixture of the good, the bad, and the in- 
different. But few people, and those of ultra-inquisitive 
minds, ever seek to probe the mystery of an oratorio libretto. 
These few will find a hard nut for their wits to crack in 
“Emmanuel.” A great deal of the book might, indeed, be 
characterised as sheer nonsense, only that the author, Dr. 
William Rees, might perhaps think such a statement libel- 
lous. Dr. Parry, as a musician, suffers from a too retentive 
memory. He could, were he so disposed, give us good, 
sound, original workmanship ; but, to judge by his oratorio, 
he prefers the readier way of stringing together an assort- 
ment of melodies which long familiarity has endeared to the 
public. Wagner has a prominent place in Dr. Parry’s score ; 
and so also have Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Spohr, 
Handel, and Verdi. Perhaps the composer may defend his 
heterogeneous selection by averring that Handel took what- 
ever materials came ready to hand, and that the illustrious 
author of the “ Messiah” is a good-enough model for any 
aspiring musician. In this case, however, Dr. Parry might 
be referred to Acsop, wherein he would find a fable exactly 
appropriate to the situation. To give the Welsh writer due 
credit, however, it should be stated that there are some very 
effective numbers in “‘ Emmanuel,” and that a considerable 
portion of the technical workmanship shows great con- 
structive ability. 

Another name, illustrious in Art, has now to be graven 
upon the list of those who have “gone before.” Sir John 
Goss, composer to Her Majesty’s ere Royal, and late 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is dead, having lived to the 
ripe age of seventy-nine. As a writer for the Church, Sir 
John Goss was one of the greatest masters of his time, and 


his name will occupy a prominent place in the annals of 
English music, DESMOND L. RYAN. 








Last week we anticipated to some extent the English 
edition of Louis Kossuth’s new work, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., under the 
title of “ Memories of my Exile,” ad will, it is expected, be 
ready for publication during the coming week. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORY. 

The Purgatory of Dante Allighicri. Edited, with Translation 

and Notes, by Arthur John Butler. Macmillan and Co, 

In his preface, Mr. Butler modestly enough tells his 
readers that his sole aim has been to produce a “ crib” 
of Dante’s “ Purgatorio.” By this profession, the critic 
who would seek to fasten a quarrel on the translator for 
not having rendered the great Florentine poet’s work in 
euphonious and graceful English is already disarmed. 
He may not be able entirely to agree with Mr. Butler’s 
arguments, forcibly as they are put, in favour of a literal 
translation ; and he may, as he most probably will, disagree 
with him in his opinion that the “ Purgatory ” is to be ranked 
higher thanthe “Inferno ;” but he cannot require more than 
an accurate version, calculated to assist the student, and 
conveying, even though in a somewhat clumsy form, the 
exact meaning of the original. The chief conditions of 
success in the undertaking thus limited by the author are 
an intimate knowledge of the Italian, and a careful study 
of the various MSS. and older printed editions of Dante. 
These conditions Mr. Butler appears to fulfil in no 
ordinary degree. If scholarship, industry, study, and 
intense admiration of Dante were sufficient to produce a 
successful crib, our author would certainly have attained 
his aim. But other qualities we think are required, and 
in these Mr. Butler appears to us lamentably deficient. 
It is not enough to be able to understand Italian 
thoroughly ; a translator must also possess the faculty of 
conveying that knowledge to his readers—in other words, 
his version, even though literal, must at least be intel- 
ligible. Now we must confess that in more than one 
case we have deen obliged to refer to the original in order to 
understand what Mr. Butler’s English meant. Take the 
following passage from the opening of the m 
(canto il., v. 33, ef seg.): ‘ See how he has them pointed 
towards the heaven, drawing the air with his eternal 
feathers, that are not mewed like mortal hair.” It would 
require, we think, much more than average intelligence in a 
student to understand the signification of these lines, unless 
they were explained byanote. Butit happens that, notwith- 
standing the ample notes which occupy the foot of each 
page, this, like many other infinitely longer and more 
obscure passages, is left to the reader’s unaided abilities. 
Not a word of elucidation is vouchsafed. Referring to the 
Italian, we discover that Mr. Butler translates che non 
si mutan by “that are not mewed.” We presume 
that this is one of the archaisms of which he speaks in 
the preface, where he says that he has rendered Italian 
words by cognate English ones wherever it was possible 
to do so. Admitting the relationship between mufare 
and mew, it would surely have been wiser to give up this 
family likeness, which is not unlikely to remind the 
reader too forcibly of the nightly frequenters of London 
leads, and to have simply given the obvious and literal 
rendering ‘‘to change.” Birds moult, which is, of course, 
another form of the same root, but in the nineteenth 
century, for which Mr. Butler writes, only cats mew. 
This anxiety to translate Italian words by English ones 
cognate to them frequently tempts Mr. Butler into ob- 
scurity and even into positive misrepresentation. Thus, 
in the first verses of canto iv. (most difficult ones, we 
admit) “]’anima bene ad essa si raccaglie” is rendered “ the 
soul fully collects itself thereto,” which gives the bare 
sense, though in a charming form. In the same canto, 
y. 68,“dentro raccolto” is translated “ with inward recollec- 
tion.” Raccogliere has been too much for Mr. Butler, and 
though it never can mean “ to recollect,” the similarity of 
sound and the common derivation of the words have led 
him into inaccuracy. “To recollect” is, in Italian, 
ricordarst ; “to remember,” vammentarsi; but rac- 
cogliersi is the French se recueillir, which, “as every 
schoolboy knows,” has an entirely different meaning, in 
which memory plays no part, but only self-concentration. 
This same word has evidently been a worry to Mr. 
Butler, for in canto xiv., v. 72, he translates it by con- 
sidering, where it seems clear that the proper rendering 
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Having said so much in no hostile spirit, it is but just 
to add that’ im many respects Mr. Butler’s work jis 
admirably done.’ His judgment in selecting the. most 

robable among doubtful réadings:is seldom at fault, and 

is explanations of some obscure passages are lucid and 
not far-fetched. As ‘an instance of the former, we may 
mention the use of ca//a, a gap. In the Cambridge MS., 
canto iv., v. 23, this'word is given as cad/e, and the la 
form is the only one now used in Italy. But Mr. Butler 
finds ca//a in canto ix., v. 123, where cad/e would. be im- 

ossible, as the word must rhyme to fal/la, He 
therefore at once rejects the Cambridge MS., and 
prefers the more archaic expression. Another acute 
reading will be found’in canto x., v. 103, where not only 
the Cambridge MS., but the Codex Cupinensis, are ruth- 
lessly but justly thrown overboard. 

A peculiar arrangement, but one convenient to the 
student, has been adopted in this work. The trans- 
lation occupies the upper portion of each page, the 
original Italian corrésponding to it the middle, and the 
notes the foot. In exceptional cases only are notes 
added at the end of the cantos. Both text and notes are 
singularly free from typographical errors—a matter which 
deserves special.praise when so many pretentious works 
are full of misprints, testifying to careless revision—and 
the few which occur are corrected in the errata. The 
choice of type and the arrangement of the notes are all 
that can be desired. . 
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it would be the simple etymological one of ¢atching, in the 
ae ja of percipere, and n graphs though alge transla- 
pe tion of the line might be “ After it (the soul) had twigged 
Pie EW idk Gs 
oe Mr. Butler is also frequently obscure, if not positively 
oi unintelligible, by reason pf his excessive anxiety to trans- 
i late Jiterally. In blank verse, to quote Witte, “the 
| thought of the original runs too great a risk of being 
| defaced or displaced through the exigencies of form.” 
But in the work now before us the thought of the original 
appears to us to be defaced by too close an adherence to 
the standard laid down by the translator. Beyond a 
: | certain limit of exactness, a literal version is no longer 
HY English, but becomes a mere jargon ; and to this limit 









































Mr. Butler approaches very nearly. In the fierce passage 
of canto xiv., where the course of the Arno is traced, 
1) gli abitator is rendered “ the inhabiters.” Would it have 
been less literal to say “the inhabitants”? And thus the 
reader is disturbed by an objectionable word in his en- 
joyment of one of the finest portions of the “ Purgatory,” 
of which the translation is otherwise quite unexcep- 
tionable. “E quei sen venne a riva” is translated “ he 
came his way to the shore.” This is a fair example 
of Mr. Butler’s habitual tendency to neglect the idiom of 
the language. In “quei sen venne a riva” there isno men- 
tion of way whatever ; -but the translator, forgetting that, 
like in French, many verbs are reflective in Italian which 
are merely active intransitive in English, is determined to 
give us s¢ ne somehow in English. As he has no. equiva- 
lent expression handy, and cannot, like the Frenchman, 
say “il s’en vint au rivage,” he introduces a word which 
does not occur in the text at all, makes the sentence 
clumsy, and of course, like all superfluous words, obscures 
the poet’s intention. Again, canto ii., v. 82, is in Italian, 
“ Di maraviglia, credo, mi dipinsi.” The last word has 
carried Mr. Butler away into painting and colours, and 
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THE NEW NATION. 
The New Nation. By John Morris. In 5 vols. London: pub- 
lished by John Morris;‘at 29 Paternoster Row. 1880. 
A vain people busily engaged on trifling sublunary 
matters is probably not aware that a new Prophet has 
appeared for its instruction. It has ever been so. The 
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he therefore translates it, in order to be accurate, “ Of 


wonder I suppose I look the Aue,” when he might have 
The 


poet does not and cannot mean the Awe of wonder, for 


said, “Wonder was depicted on my countenance.” 


wonder has no special colour. A man may either turn 
pale or red under the influence of his emotion, or his 
complexion may not be altered at all. But his eyes will 
open widely, his mouth will be at least unloosed, and other 
symptoms will appear which, though unmistakable, have 
no particular Ave. “Lamente mia. . . lointento rallargo” 
is supposed to be rendered into English by the statement 
that my mind re-wédened its attentions. 
substituting plural for singular is corrected in the erraéa, 
but we scarcely think that a fourth-form boy would escape 
a wigging for any exercise in which a Latin word was 
translated by such an expression as “ re-widen.” 

To multiply these instances would only weary the 
reader and serve no useful purpose. We have, we think, 
quoted a sufficient number to show that even from the 
very standpoint of the requirements of a crib Mr. Butler’s 
book is not entirely satisfactory. It is, however, but fair 
to add that there are many passages which run smoothly 
enough, and in which neither strange words nor stranger 
sentences occur. Positive mistakes are very rare ; we 
have only detected one obvious blunder, canto iv., v. 120, 
where omero sinistro is translated ‘‘ sight shoulder.” 
There are, however, several cases in which we should 
be disinclined to dispute Mr. Butler’s etymological 
renderings. They are, indeed, minutiz; but when a 
scholar devotes much study and many notes to such 
minutiz, they cease to be trifles and challenge criticism. 
The various words used by Dante for turning round are 
discussed at length, and /orcess# is said to be equivalent 
to turning at right angles, facing. Zorcessi is, pace Mr. 
Butler, to ¢wist oneself, and the moment this correct 
etymological translation is. used for the passages in 
question all obscurity disappears, and any lengthened 
disquisition becomes unnecessary. Nor is the distinction 
between “to face” and “to face about” which Mr. 
Butler gives at all clear to the average Englishman. 
Except in drill, “ to face” is used as a transitive, ‘ to face 
about” as an intransitive verb ; but the angle through 
which the body turns is in no way connoted by the 
former of these two expressions, 


The mistake of 


world, as we know on the authority of many philosophers, 
is habitually careless of its true interests, and leaves its 
prophets to preach in the desert while it devotes itself to 
such vulgar details as buying and selling, marrying, or 
discussing the elections. Nevertheless, some progress 
has been made. A latter-day Elijah need not clothe 
himself in skins and dwell apart amid the barren rocks 
before he can secure a hearing. He has in our time the 
equally efficient and much more pleasant resource of 
commencing as publisher, and bringing out his own work 
in"five volumes at two guineas. It may perhaps prove as 
difficult to secure a discerning public with this amount 
of money to disburse for instruction as the pro- 
phets of old found it to draw hearers; but consider- 
ing the good things offered them, those who feel. they 
possess the necessary qualifications will be foolish, in- 
deed, if they do not apply by letter (personal application 
will be useless) at 29 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
and seek inscription on the roll of “The New Nation,” 
which Mr. John Morris is prepared to head on its “fresh 
departure.” Our own function is here of the humblest. 
Recognising the truth of Mr. Morris’s statement, that 
“in the present state of the world the newspapers form 
the most natural channel for conveying all over the 
world a synopsis of the glad tidings contained in my 
work,” we are prepared to discharge our duty. We will 
not rashly risk the fate of those editors or proprietors, 
who, Mr. Morris foresees, “will stand in the gangway.” 
These rash persons, he knows, will be merely the stone which 
troubles the stream, the splinter no bigger than a lucifer 
match which confines the fluid in the barrel, and will be 
whisked away like straws when the “ten thousand 
gallons” of Mr. Morris’s doctrine burst the vat of his 
five volumes, and inundate the world. The rapt earnest- 
ness of the prophet has had the effect of somewhat con- 
fusing his metaphors; but the warning is clear, and 
having as little taste for the office of bung as Launcelot 
Gobbo had for that of hovel-post, we hasten to give the 
synopsis expected of us. ; 
It was not till after long preparation that Mr. Morris 
stepped forth, “ the first and only herald of that mighty 
nation which shall next arise.” Three-and-thirty years 
ago, at the age of seventeen, he “formulated God to 
himself ;” and during this long period he has been pick- 
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g his way through the confused records of man’s history, 
holding fast to the guiding thread of the “science of ety- 
mology,” which has at last led him to the mighty discovery 
which he now discloses to the world. Before he pro- 
ceeds to tackle the New Nation, however, the prophet de- 
votes a chapter to demolishing the ungallant libel which 
has for 2,300 years besmirched the fair fame of our first 
mother. -As this chapter has no apparent connection with 
the rest of the work, we leave it undiscussed, only recom- 
mending it to the ladies who met at St. James’s Hall 
recently to devise means for inserting the thin end 
of the wedge. It is in the second chapter, headed “‘ The 
Scieace of Etymology,” that the Juminous method and 
great object of Mr. Morris first begin to dawn on us. 
The latter is briefly to demonstrate the very unsatisfacto 
nature of the different creeds professed by niankind: 
There is much besides the already mentioned calumny 
concerning Eve which excites the wrath and suspicion of 
Mr. Morris in the Old Testament. There are dis- 
crepancies in dates, contradictions, and so forth, 
which seem to him to throw some doubt on 
its value as an historic authority. The moral 
character of the Israelites by no means commends 
itself to him, nor, indeed, that of the race of Shem in 
general. Properly looked at, the history of the world 
resolves itself into the various villainous actions per- 
formed by them at the expense of the unoffending sons 
of Ham. The natural history of religion is the rise and 
progress of Semitic priestcraft. Japhet being an un- 
certain quantity, concerning whom nothing can be known, 
the writer is constrained to leave him out of his calcula- 
tions. Shem has been a great fountain-head of mischief : 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, and all the rascality too 
being easily traceable, with the help of Mr. Morris’s 
clue, to this one root. His descendant Moses stands 
next on the roll of infamy. Christianity is too obviously 
a mere invention of priestcraft to be accepted as a 
creed befitting a new nation—is, in fact, an inven- 
tion of the enemy of the race of Ham. As much 
may be said for all other creeds, and therefore nothing 
remains but to make a clean sweep of existing 
priestcrafts, and start afresh on the basis of a belief in 
that God whom the writer “formulated” at the age of 
seventeen. But this creed is not for all men. Only the 
sons of Ham can enjoy it. Mr. Morris no more believes 
in the equality of man’s nature than in the equality of 
man’s height ; and when the sons of Ham have been got 
together and registered, no fee being asked, at 29 Pater- 
noster Row, they will decisively part company with the 
worthless race of Shem. 

The distinguishing of these two races and the demon- 
strating of their very different characters is carried out by 
the help of a method which is more original than the 
writer’s hatred of priestcraft. This method is set forth in 
the wonderful chapter in which he defines his Science of 
Etymology. This chapter is so long, and, in our merely 
mundane opinion, wanders into so many side issues, that 
we can render only a very cursory account of it indeed. 
The nine distinct sounds with which the God formulated 
by Mr. Morris has endowed the world are nine in 
number, A, B, C, D, L, M, N, R, S$. It will be seen that 
the writer is more generous than some of the learned 
etymologists mentioned by Professor Max Miiller, who 
allowed the human race only three articulate sounds to 
start with. From combinations and modifications of 
these nine letters have sprung all the languages of the 
world, but the process by which they have done so can 
only be justly expressed in Mr. Morris’s own words :— 

The origin of words is the original expression of thought; the 
expression of thought depends on the connection of ideas; a'l 
ideas have been formed from an object or circumstance ; objects 
or circum stances are usually connected with some man, and are, 
therefore , usually connected in the human mind with the remem- 
brance of that particular man who gave rise to them ; each man, 
from the beginning to the present time, has had a name by which 
he was known; the circumstance, object, custom, law, invention, 
or other origin of a new thought, being usually connected with 
some man, may, therefore, be naturally supposed to have been 
associated with his name as the readiest means of alluding to both.” 


The light which this throws on history is obvious to 
the dullest. We talk of macadamised roads, mackin- 





count are filled with the various infamies are 
baptised by the names of the different members of the 
race of Shem mentioned in the Bible. 
ever, point out one. oversight to Mr. Morris. ha 
omitted, under the heading of Moses, the word “ mizzle,” 
obviously originated by the Hebrew lawgiver’s conduct 
after that Sap affair with the Egyptian. By the same 
test the race 

that is noble and of good report among mankind. 


absence of any sense of humour. 


had. the I 


than we 


how- 
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We m 


Ham are shown to be the authors of all 


But perhaps the reader may wish to know who are the 


race of Ham, and what they have to do with the New 
Nation. This, too, has been revealed to Mr: Morris, and 
is by him set forth to the world. The race of Ham are to 
be known by the possession of every virtue, and a pecu- 
liar mark set on them to mark them out among the other 
nations sprung from Shem and Japhet. This mark is not 
the black skin we associate with that shameless Ham who 
“oof at his dad and made Canaan a ni 
yellow mark, about the size of a man’s han 
the binding of Mr. Morris’s book, and of the colour of 
his fly-sheet, and is to be found (on proper inspection at 
29 Paternoster Row) just above the hip-joints of the 
chosen people. 


er.” It isa 
watered like 


Our first idea on looking through these five volumes 


was that they were a ponderous practical joke, but we 
soon dismissed it. No practical joker would go through 


the toil of writing such a book. It bears all the traces 
of being the work of the founder of a new religion—a 
man with a divine faculty for taking trouble, a slight dash 
of insanity, much vanity, no critical faculty, and a total 
The world will laugh, 
or, worse still, take no notice, but Mr. Morris may be of 


good heart. The New Nation will not want recruits, 
and we do not despair of soon seeing it take its place in 


the Hortus siccus of queer little religions, alongside of the 
Peculiar People and the followers of the martyred Joe 
Smith. 





PAINTERS_AND PICTURES. 
The Lives of the most emin:nt British Painters. By Allan 
Cunninghim. R-:visel Edition, Annotated and continued to 
ine present me, by Mrs, Charles Heaton. George Bell & 


Sons. 

A Handbook to the Public Galleries of Europe. By Kate Thomp- 

son. Macmillan & Co. 

Cunningham’s well-known work can scarcely be said 
to demand the notice of reviewers, even though reap- 
pearing in the shape of a revised edition, so often has it 
already been subjected to criticism. But the fact that it 
is now presented to us with divers annotations, explana- 
tory and corrective, together with the important addition 
of no fewer than sixteen new “ Lives,” may well warrant us 
in again drawing attention to its merits. ‘To begin with, it 
is quite free from all suspicion of tediousness ; it tells us 
all we want to know about the departed heroes of the 
palette, but does not bore us to death with endless 
anecdotes of their precocious talent, or their early trials. 
At the same time the individuality of each painter’s 
character, whether as man or artist, is faithfully impressed 
upon us. The peculiar gift of Morland, whose pictures 
were mostly produced under the influence of intoxication, 
and the strong stimulant of immediate payment, but who 
out of the commonest and most trivial scen: could 
develop a subject which for exyuisite taste and happy 
originality left him almost without a rival ; the fatal lack 
of purpose and perseverance which so strongly cha- 
racterised Romney, that, as a note suggests, the whole 
story of his life might be written in the two words we so 
often find on the back of his unfinished pictures and 
sketches—“ Left incomplete ;” the polished mediocrity of 
Ramsay ; the stormy genius of Fuseli ; the clever, if con- 
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‘wit » pretentious: { 
#e have'felt it our duty to niaster. " And’ Mrs) Heaton 


has proved’ herself no mean ‘adjutarit. “We coutd desire 
no fairer sketches than ‘she has given us‘of the’ lives and 
labours of the great masters who were’ more’ recently in 
our midst. She Has this advantage’ over Cunningham; 
that the names and works of almost all: her: subjects are 
as familiar and popular now as they were during the life- 
time of those who respectively bore and’ produced them. 
It is comparatively easy to write somiething interesting 


and to the point about such "favourites as Turner, 


Constable, Landseér, or Maclise ; whereasthe names of 


Cosway, Mortimer, and’ Liverseégé, ‘to ‘take a few from 
Cunningham’s “ list,/“‘thotigh once doubtless eminent 

gh, do not now, save in the very learned in such 
matters, strike any responsive chord. Mrs. Heaton begins 
with Stothard, born in 1785; a man of singular simplicity, 
whose -career was devoid of startling incident, but yet 
secured for him the love and respect ofall with whom he 
came in contact. As painter he achieved nothing 
strikingly great; his merit Jay rather in the rare gift 
which he possessed of “ dignifying the small things of art 
by the charming manner in which he conceived and 
executed them.” Old” Crome, who with Constable 
and Gainsborough formed the famous trio of Eastern 
Counties landscape-painters, was one of those singularly 
fortunate men who are prophets in their own country, 
for his patrons in his native county of Norfolk were so 
many and so liberal, that he did not think it worth his 
while to contribute more than fourteen pictures in all to 
the Royal Academy. After a brief notice of J. W. M. 
Turner, that curious mixture of sordidness and genius, of 
Constable who alone of all English painters is thought 
to have mastered the “anatomy of the clouds,” and a 
somewhat fuller sketch of the “raw, tall, pale, queer 
Scotchman,” who ripened into Sir David Wilkie, the 
“truly great artist and truly good man,” we are brought 
to the ‘consideration of painters whose easels knew 
them within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. ‘ No one of these perhaps deserves our sympath 
more thoroughly than the genial and generous Frish 
artist, Daniel Maclise, “the painter,” Mrs. Heaton calls 
him, “of the tWo greatest national pictures of which 
England can boast.” But apart from these, and his 
famous intimacy with Dickens and Forster, he would still 
have won immortality by the series of unrivalled “ charac- 
ter portraits,” which, under the nom de crayon of Alfred 
Croquis, he contributed to Fraser’s Magazine. Here 
were represented with extraordinary truth and verve the 
foremost men of a brilliant literary age. We need only 
mention such names as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
Charles Lamb, Bulwer Lytton, and Disraeli, to prove 
what a splendid array of “sitters” Maclise was privileged 
to pose; and how eminently valuable must be his faithful 
record of their features, Mr. Rossetti’s criticism probably 
embodies the opinions of all who have any pretensions to 
judge in such matters. “ Both in rendering of character, 
whether in its first aspect or subtler shades,” he writes, 
“and in the unfailing knowledge of form which seizes at 
once on the movement of the body beneath the clothes; 
and on the lines of the clothes themselves, these drawings 
are on an incalculably higher level than the works of 
even the best professional sketchers.” ‘But we must 
take our very respectful leave of Mrs. Heaton, with 
a word of hearty congratulation on the success which has 
attended her in the somewhat delicate task of supple- 
menting a standard work such as Cunningham’s must 
always be. 

Of the popularity of Miss Thompson’s:handbook there 
can exist no reasonable doubt, seeing that it can boast 
of three editions in as many years. We may, however, 
be allowed to express a grave doubt as to whether the two 
hundred, more or less, outlines of famous pictures which 
she now gives us will be found worth all the trouble which 
they must have cost to procure. Though undoubtedly 
good of their:kind, they are scarcely important: enough to 








tinental countries, and-ne little assistance from her care- 
fully corrected. catalogues, find; but little pleasure in 
comparing. her :tiny. etebings.with: the. originals. - Still, 
English picture-gazers in, foreign galleries are: such 
eccentric ‘beingsy'that ‘this. addition toy the book may 
after all ‘bea recommmendation in their eyes ; we do not 
pretend. to ‘gauge. the’ impressions ‘of ‘all. men.’. Miss 
Thompson-has had the advantage of revisiting many of 
the most important :collections, since the publication of 
the last edition, so that we may fairly depend upon the 
correctness ‘of. the ‘numerous catalogues—no_ small 
matter, when one calls. to mind the uablushing: mis- 


“representations and egregious. blunders of ‘most guide- 


books pretending to.direet our steps in the splendid 
pathways of foreign art. - 


TRAVELS IN. NEW’ ZEALAND AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and Australia, » By James 
Coutts Crawford, F.G.S. . Triibner. 


The superabundance of books of travel is a familiar 
as it is a well-founded grievance. *This class of literature, 
indeed, divides with fiction the distinction of distancing all 
competitors in the waste of foolscap and the unnecessary 
shedding of innocent ink. * The ‘explanation of the 
phenomenon is readily fourid. Those who either ex- 
perience the stirrings of genius within their breasts, or are 
moved by the promptings of ambition to bid for the 
world’s praise, soon discover that in one field they can 
obtain the glory of authorship without possessing a single 
qualification above 'the ordinary.’ To produce a three- 
volume novel they require neither insight into human 
character, nor any special knowledge of the ways of the 
world, nor an acquaintance with the rules of syntax. All 
that is necessary is that they should have industry enough 
to cover the requisite number of sheets of paper. with 
their notions of things. The production of an itinerary 
is not quite so easy, since for this purpose a certain 
amount of travel cannot be dispensed with. But this 
being the only difference, and the obligation being one 
pleasurably fulfilled by most people who have nothing 
else to do, books of travels are second in number and 
inanity only to novels. Their inanity is accounted for 
by the fact that their authors are gifted neither with 
special powers of observation, nor with the ability to 
understand the different "points of view: from which | 
they and the public will regard their works. While it is 


- probable that a gentleman of mild’and inoffensive literary 


tastes may find much pleasure in describing . what 
befel him during a trip-with Mr. Cook, what he -saw, 
and how he liked it ; while, moreover, it is possible-that 
the personal friends of the writer may even find some 
little gratification in perusing this description; . it. is 
utterly out of the question that the public, which 
never heard of the author until his name appeared on 
the title-page of his. work,. should take»the remotest 
interest in his experiences, or the reflections they 
awakened in his breast. But this is what well meaning 
but unsophisticated travellers persist in ignoring. They 
write a series of papers, which, as letters to: sisters, 
cousins, or even aunts, would be wholly admirable, but 
which it is stupidity bordering.on the criminal to publish. 
How can‘a busy generation ‘be expected: to: wade through 
hundreds of pages of: personal twaddle'of about as much 
real interest as the following : “T*rose at a quarter to 
eight on Friday morning, and -found the sun. already 
mounting the: sky. I was rather» longer than --usual 
dressing, as I had’ mislaid: my -collar.’ After.a« long 
search, £ found it on the table.” Probably I put it ‘there 
myself when going to bed. -It-is-strange'what a tendéncy 
humanity has to'mislay things, especially*¢ollars, I had 
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sone ¢offee’ -for my’ breakfast, though :(thisdoes: not! 
agree withime .as a rule... Them I ae boots:.and: 
went out for a walk, taking my um ith me. * This: 
I adopted, because if it d begin to. rain: 

ut walking an umbrella is often very use- 


when you.are : . 

ful. I mention this, inci because I have 
seen people caught: in, 

have thought that.they would a ae 


nine out of ten books of tra 
is stuff of this nature. | bay ret wot tink 
_ Mr. Crawford’s work, however, cannot faitly be placed 
in this class.. He writes a vast deal that is of no/more 
public interest than the above quotation, of which, by the: 
way, he is not the author.. But he has spent many: 
in the countries he describes, and is well acquainted with 
the general features. ‘That he should be so well qualified 
to describe New Zealand and Australia, and yet should 
have produced a work lacking and incomplete in _so 
many respects, is greatly to be regretted. In 1838, Mr. 
Crawford made an overland journey from Sydney to 
Adelaide, and had he then committed his observations to 
paper, a very interesting itinerary might have been com- 
piled. The first chapter of the present work, however, 
is written from memory, unaided even by notes, so: that 
the impressions are at the best vague and fragmentary. 
The travellers do not seem to have been greatly troubled 
by the aborigines, though the state of the country at this 
time was far from settled. Mr.. Crawford observed a 
curious mode they have of fishing. “A mob of blacks 
would dive together in a deep pool; each armed with a 
short pointed stick. Every now and then one of them 
would be seen to rise to the surface with a Murray cod 
in his left hand, hit it over the head with his stick, throw 
it on shore, and dive under again. The water was.deep, 
and one could not see how the fish were caught, whether 
they were speared with the stick or caught by the hand. 
It was pretty sport, however, and must have required great 
dexterity.” Mr, Crawford condemns the “ poverty of in- 
vention ” which caused the adoption of the name South 
Australia. “ Australia itself, meaning south land,” he 
justly remarks, ‘‘it seems a curious idea to call a country 
South Southland, particularly when the country so named 
is not the most southerly part of the continent, and 
actually now extends to the northern coast, well within 
the tropics.” But geography is not the only thing in 
which such anomalies occur, as witness the “ new Re- 
naissance ” of art, of which we frequently now hear. 

In the following year Mr. Crawford went to New Zea- 
land, and though this was his first visit he does not seem 
to have seen much that was worth remembering. He 
tells one good story about a person named Jones who 
kept a liquor store at one of the whaling stations, his 
principal merchandise being arrack rum. In its natural 
state this spirit is pernicious enough in its effects, but as 
doctored by Jones it could have been little less than 
poison. “A Wellington merchant asked him how he 
managed to make a cask of rum go so far. ‘Why,’ said 
Jones, ‘ when I takes out a glass of rum, I puts ina glass 
of water ; when it gets too strong of water, I puts in 
turps, and when it gets too strong of turps, I puts in 
bluestone.’” Mr. Crawford’s description of the first 
settlement at Wellington is decidedly interesting. When 
it was founded the British Government had declined to 
take possession of New Zealand, and the settlers had 
consequently to adopt some means amongst them- 
selves for the protection of life and peepee. They 
appointed a council, and elected a chief magistrate ; 
but when soon afterwards this official punished. the 
captain of a vessel for misconduct, the latter applied 
to the nearest British colonial governor, who promptly 
interfered, and hoisted the British flag. In the following 
year Mr. Crawford returned to England, to devote a 
quite unnecessary chapter to his voyage home. One 
anecdote he relates is amusing. A French party sat near 
him at his first dinner in London :—“ They called to the 
waiter, ‘ Waitare, bring me some ros-bif’ ‘ Very sorry 
sir, no roast beef to-day, sir.’ By-and-by the French- 
man was heard to call again, ‘ Waitare, bring me some 
plum-pudding.’ ‘ Very sorry, sir, no. plum-pudding:‘to- 
day, sir..: Upon which ‘thisscomment was heard, ‘ Aon 


AMINER 
} Dinnjipetioniniodys, nt ile plam-pudding, et nous sommes 


-half,,the. matter in them 


chapter without finding any of 


Pes bee; tenitetitioades oct la. wotieceh 


(Mr, Crawford: did not, return’ to New Zealand until 
1846, so that the excusé of: | 


: is no longer so 
ibid’ Bn catemaati nb 9 ser mtr en 


‘| to find that in these later’ $¢ 5 qual 
in,the: rain without umbrellas, and: oaah a ce equally 
robably get wet.” Yet in: 


abounds. -: Of course. the..autho: below the 
level that would. be attained by any ordinary educated 
observer, But it is too much to expect poe public 
will be content with this. Yet we read chapter. after 

thing .of more. permanent 
interest and value than the mention of the commonest 


‘incidents of travel, and the results of the. most ordinary 


observation... The truth is Mr. Crawford. was not one. of 
the adventurous to whom, we know, are adventures. He 
always travelled with the comfort and.safety which mone 

commands, and as a consequence he ‘did; not see oe 
beyond the superficial life, either of the natives or the 
poorer sort of colonists. Like most. people, he has 
a high opinion of the Maoris, and . repeatedly 
pays a tribute to their. social virtues and fine 
physical qualities. Their communism, however, he 
does not approve, and he will be glad to know 
that it is rapidly disappearing under European influences. 
He relates how he once “ observed one Maori, more in- 
dustrious than his neighbours, who owned a cow, and 
milked it; but the rest of the tribe helped themselves to 
the milk as a matter of course, and the owner thought 
himself lucky to be allowed to retain a small modicum.” 
The writer has a better opinion of their cookery than of 
some of their other habits. He also thinks they are a 
matter-of-fact people from the following incident, the 
humour of which is more apparent than its application : 
“Having drawn a sketch of the village, into the 
foreground of which was introduced the figure of 
a horse with a boy feeding it, the Maoris wished 
to know which was the horse and which the boy.” 
A disappointing chapter is devoted to “New Zea- 
land politics.” For instance, the author says :— 
“The question of the respective merits of large or small 
farms has been lately much discussed in Europe or else- 
where. Whichever system may be best in settled 
countries, there is no doubt that in dealing with the waste 
lands. of a new country ”—here we expect that the writer 
who (vide Preface) “‘ was for seven years a member of the 
(New Zealand) Legislative Council, and for twelve and 
ahalf years Resident Magistrate at Wellington,” and 
who mentions this fact to show that his opinion is “ en- 
titled to some weight,” will express an opinion to which 
some weight can be attached. But, continuing our quota- 
tion, all he says is—‘ the land laws may be so adapted 
as to ensure’ the establishment of either large, moderate, 
or small properties being the rule.” This Jamely ex- 
pressed truism is supplemented: by no argument showing 
which of the three systems is the best. The writer’s only 
opinion on the subject seems to be that all the land should 
be sold for £2 per acre, And this, unfortunately, is a fair 
sample of the rest of his opinions. | 





NOVELS. 

Sussex Stories. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly. Strahan and Co, 

In these three volumes are fourteen stories. of the 
character that we are familiar with in magazines. They 
are all more or less pleasant reading, the author having 
a way, peculiarly her own, of investing the ordinary 
incidents of domestic life with. interest. Nothing could 
be simpler than the plots of most of these tales, nothing 
less pretentious than the manner of their telling. ‘ Meg’s 
Mistake ” is an example in point. When. Meg’s father 
died, Martin Grey, the carrier, took her. home to his 
house, and gave her in charge of. his mother. There 
Meg would have lived very happily, but for her fear that 
she was.a burden, and her keen wish.to be independent. 
So she determines at.last to go into. service, and in her 
first situation is worked. nearly to death... A certain 
schoolmistress is the great friend and counsellor of Meg, 
and by her advice the carrierat length goes and fetches 
Meg back -to his home just in time to save her from 
falling downright ill.. Some casual words of Meg at this 
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ctr urn to the carrier’s mind in the 
direction of the schoolmistress ; and as this eventually 
leads to her ‘becoming his wife, Meg is at last convinced 
that-she has made the return for Martin Grey's kindness 
which she had always hoped to be able to do. This is a 
fair sample of Mrs. O’Reilly’s stories ; and as the style in 
which they are narrated is considerably above the average, 
they cannot fail to be read with pleasure. 


As — = Fiies. By E. Owens Blackburne. Moxon, Saunders, 
0. 

This is one of a cheap series of novelettes which these 
publishers are issuing. Miss Blackburne’s merits as a 
writer of fiction are sufficiently well known to insure this 
last story of hers a kind reception. ‘As the Crow 
Flies ” relates how a dryasdust person became engaged toa 
pretty Irish girl named Rosie, and then endeavoured to 
awaken in her mind an interest in deep-sea fishing. His 
failure to do this is accelerated by the appearance on the 
scene of a tutor, who, being engaged to cultivate the 
mind of the ‘heroine, naturally wins her heart. This 
tutor is painfully snubbed by the heroine’s peerless sister, 
even when he has only just got out of a pond from which 
he has rescued Rosie. We rather regret the introduc- 
tion of the pond episode, as we are slightly weary of poor 
but gallant individuals fishing rich, lovely, and impres- 
sionable young ladies out of the water, and then marry- 
ing them ferthwith. But Miss Blackburne handles even 
old materials well. Rosie confesses that her love went 
straight to the tutor “as the crow flies ;” and so the poor 
dryasdust person is rooked. 

tone Shots from a Popgun. By James Prior. Remington and 

oO. 

These shots are all fired with blank—very blank—car- 
tridge. ‘Wise or Otherwise” is the name of the first, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that it is very much 
otherwise. The characters are vulgar, and their con- 
versation is invariably silly and flippant. Mr. Prior 
makes one remark, however, which, referring as it does 
to a specimen of this conversation, must be regarded as 
perfectly just. “ Very poor fun all this, no doubt,” he 
says, “coarseness for sarcasm, effrontery for wit, malice 
for everything ; lungs without head, and belly without 
heart.” We do not profess to know anything of Mr. 
Prior’s anatomical arrangements, nor would we willingly 
impute to him malice ; but substitute for this a milder 
word expressive of intellectual denseness, and the passage 
we have quoted will do excellently as a motto for ‘‘ Three 
Shots from a Popgun.” 


E 


Louisiana and That Lass o& Lowrie’s. 
Burnett. Macmillan and Co. 

With the latter of these two stories a good many people 
are doubtless familiar, either as a novel or in its drama- 
tised form. But “ Louisiana,” which occupies about a 
third of the modest volume which is new issued, will be 
new to most people. It is an American story, and it 
opens at Oakvale Springs, where Miss Olivia Ferrol is 
found listlessly waiting the arrival of the “ stages” that 
are expected to bring other visitors to that salubrious 
spot. When the coaches at last arrived, cne passenger 
who “stood among the crowd, hesitating, and plainly 
overwhelmed with timorousness,” particularly attracted 
Miss Ferrol’s attention. ‘Three waiters were wrestling 
with an ugly shawl, a dreadful shining valise, and a 
painted wooden trunk, such as is seen in country stores. 
In their enthusiastic desire to dispose creditably of these 
articles they temporarily forgot the owner, who after one 
desperate, timid glance at them, looked round her in vain 
for succour. She was very pretty, and very young, and 
very ill-dressed—her costume a bucolic travesty on pre- 
vailing modes.” Moved by her obvious confusion, Miss 
Ferrol goes to her assistance, and they become great 
friends, though Miss Ferrol is always the superior person 
and the patron. She puts some of her superfluous dresses 
on Louisiana, as the stranger is named, and by a few other 
touches of art transforms her into a charming girl.. She 
finds her very quick, intelligent, and original, but wofully 
ignorant of books and the ways of society. She sets to 
work at once to remove these disabilities, and succeeds 
so well that the idea occurs to her to practise a joke on 


By Frances Hodgson 


her brother, who is coming to the shortly. 
or of her curious manner and style when she arrived. She 
and. her brother are both very fond of studying “new 
types” of humanity, and she is anxious to see what his 
impression of Louisiana will be. The immediate sequel 


may easily be imagined. Lawrence’Ferrol is very much 
struck with the bright girl who is so simple in some 


respects and so inco hensible in others. How 

fall in love with each other, how great is the trouble’ 
which rises between them, and how the wounds. thus 
made are ultimately healed, we must leave to our readers 
to find out for themselves. They will find “ Louisiana” 
a beautiful story admirably told. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Ober. Ammergau Passion Play. By John P. Jackson. 
(W. H. Smith and Son.)—A very complete account of this 
now celebrated performance which an enterpr sing journalist 
stumbled on in 1871, and revealed to the great majority of 
the British pub'ic, who depend on the press for their infor- 
mation. The history and local surroundings of the village 
prepare the reader for a sympathetic study of the play itself, 
which is further brought near to us by excellent and instruc- 
tive illustrations. We have seen no account so complete and 
so useful of this religious drama, which is drawing thousands 
to the Bavarian mountain village. 


Religious Life and Thought. By William Horne, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—In thirteen sermons the author 
advocates practical Christianity, as opposed to a narrow 
piety resting on ignorance of or indifference to religious 

istory and to a shallow religious liberalism without earnest 
religious life. 

Immortality: Whence and for Whom? By the Rev. 
W. Ker. (Elliot Stock.)—A temperately written and calmly. 
argued essay upon a question which has excited the 
fiercest discussion and the strongest controversy should 
receive a respectful welcome. Such an essay is this 
which discusses the question of man’s claim to immortality 
and the subject ofeternal punishment. The author is strongly 
opposed to the theory of everlasting damnation, and defends 
his position chiefly from the pages of the Bible itself. . 

Foan of Arc, “the Maid.” By Janet Tuckey. New Plutarch 
Series. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Persons who are interested 
in one of the most romantic episodes of European history, 
and who have not the leisure to read either Mr. Wallon’s 
sympathetic biography or M. Quicherat’s “ Procés de Jeanne 
d’Arc,” will find a full yet concise, temperate, but lively 
account of the doings of the Maid of Orleans in this newest 
volume of the New Plutarch. Miss Tuckey’s little book is 
embellished with an engraving taken from a picture in the 
Town Hall at Rouen. 

The new edition of Collins’s Guide to London has its in- 
formation brought down to the latest date, and the illustra- 
tions exhibit some of the most recent public improvements. 
The coloured map is clearly printed, and the map of the 
railway stations around London will be found of great use. 


The Destruction of Life by Snakes: Hydrophobia in 
Western India. By an Ex-Commissioner. (W.. H. 
Allen and Co.)—One fact will remain indelibly imprinted on 
the memory after reading this little work, viz. that over 
twenty thousand people die annually from snake-bite in 
India. The ex-commissioner gives many local statistics ; 
wanders off to the venom and the antidote, and indulges in 
playful convolutions ; but every now and then he thunders 
in our ears, Remember the twenty thousand who died of 
snake-bite. We have heard it argued that our gratuitous 
interference with the natural operations of wild beasts, 
disease, and snakes have but resulted in overcrowding India, 
and causing famines. The ex-commissioner insists on the 
destruction of the snakes with all the zeal of the Anti-Opium 
Society. His experience has enabled him to recommend 
some practical preventive measures, foremost among which 
are grants of land, or, as he calls it, an extension of rughta 
mania, as the reward of snake-killers. His work contains a 
great deal in a small compass, but he has forgotten to com- 
ment on the coincidence of the multiplicatioh of rats with 
the destruction of snakes. : 
Horace Vernet. Paul Delaroche. By J. Ruutz Rees 
The Great Artists.. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The lives 0% 
Horace Vernet and Paul Delaroche, comprised in on 
volume, form a recent addition to the series of biographie , 
of the great artists issued by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co 
It is natural that the two should be thus placed side by side, 
not only because they were contemporaries, but because 
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they were the ing an ts of the French Classic 
school, and were jn the full of popularity at about the 
same time. As Bee English biographies, save brief notices 
in reviews, have before a » Mr. Rees’s volume should 
be warmly welcomed, the more so as he has contrived to tell 
a great deal in a very limited space, Not only are the 
works of both artists , ibed and criticised, but graphic 
pictures are also of the men themselves. The de- 
velopment of their character and genius, their social life, 
their method of work, their aspirations and suctesses, are 
described in an interesting and sympathetic manner. The 
work is illustrated with engravings after the works of both 
artists, the most important being a ‘reproduction of the 
Hemicycle of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Paris, by Dela- 
roche. The age of the book is goodythe indexes and lists 
of pictures in particular are well arranged and easy of 
reference, 

The Water Supply of the Metropolis. By J}. Quick, jun. 
(E. and F, N. Spon.)—Mr. Quick is Geniy aoe as “he 
author of a book containing much valuable information 
about the rating of gas and waterworks, and his present 
volume, dealing with the London water supply, shows that 
he has a thorough and technical knowledge of the subject of 
which he treats. The author takes,us back to 1612, from 
about which time dates the formation of the New River 
Company, and sketches its history and that of the other 
companijes upto the present time. This brief sketch em- 
bodies a large amount of practical knowledge, the outcome 
of which is put before the reader in a clear, concise, and in- 
telligible form. The Water Bill of the last Government is criti- 
cally dealt with, and is made the subject of sensible suggestion 
and remark. At the present time, when the London water 
supply ig exciting so much interest, Mr, Quick’s book will be 
found of the greatest value. It contains more information 
and throws more light upon the important subject with 
which it deals than any book of similar size hitherto put 
before the public. 

Four Addresses on the Sacrifice of the Cross, together with 
a Sermow on the Resurrection, By the Rev. H. S. Holland, 
M.A. (Rivingtons, Waterloo Place.)—The author was re- 
quested, for some reason not assigned, to publish his Sermon 
on the Resurrection, and has, by way of make-weight, pre- 
fixed the Four Addresses to it. In one of them he says, 
“ We must go back to the primary premiss of all; back to 
that first Sabbath Day on which God justified His creation, 
pronouncing it very good.” This is the only gleam of 
originality displayed by the author, who by fixing the occur- 
rence on the seventh day differs from the Biblical account 
recorded in Genesis i., verse 31. 

Tourists Guide to Cornwall. Second edition. With map. 
By W. H. Tregellas. (Edward Stanford.)—The author 
tells us in his preface that since the first edition of his Guide 
was published the number of visitors to Cornwall has largely 
increased, and we can easily understand that this is the case, 
for the volume is written in a style much superior to that 
usually found in guide-books, and every page is full of just 
the kind of information that is being constantly looked for 
during a holiday trip. The chief feature of the book is an 
itinerary concisely written, but dealing with all places of 
interest in a thorough and complete way. The chapters 
devoted to the climate, history, people, language, fisheries, 
&c., will well repay perusal, and the information is generally 
accurate, but the writer is incorrect in saying that large 
numbers of seines are used in the pilchard fishery. The 
fishery is now carried on chiefly by means of drift nets, 
seines being very rarely, if ever, used. The map is of large 
size and very easy of reference, the railways, coach and 
steamboat routes, postal telegraph stations, and pedestrian 
routes being clearly marked in red. 

Tourists Guide to Devonshire. With Maps and Plan, 
By R. N. Worth. (Edward Stanford.)—In this volume are 
combined the guides to North and South Devon, by Mr. 
Worth, which have hitherto been published separately. 
The plan followed is to map out excursions from differ- 
ent central points, each excursion being described in the 
fullest manner possible. No portions of the routes are 
left untouched, every step of the way, whether by river, road, 
or rail, being made the subject of interesting remark and 
information. The descriptions of things and places are in 
all cases minute, but are never wearisome. The information 
as to railways, coaches, steamers, &c., is full and accurate, 
fares and distances being also given. The maps are clear, 
and the names are printed in bold type easy to read. The 
Guide is an excellent one, and should be obtained by all who 
intend to visit ‘lovely Devonia, land of flower and song.” 

Evolution and Involution. By George Thomson. (Triib- 
ner and Co,)—In his oration on the “ Coming of Age of the 
Origin of Species,” Professor Huxley declared that the doc- 
trine of evolution was no longer a matter of speculation, but 


an absolute fact. Mr. Thomson has taken as his subject the 
law of evolution and involution, and he thus defines it :— 
“The law of evolution and invoiution is, that all beings, in 
proportion as they assume personality and evolve out of the 
universe, in that proportion do they involve it within them- 
selves and incorporate it, a shir a the same time abso- 
lutism in all its attributes.” We give the zfsissima verba of the 
definition, but do not reproduce the capitals and italics which 
garnish it. Asa rider Mr. Thomson is careful to inform us 
that what he means by evolution is “evolution in species, as 
seen in the ed typically limited varieties, and not evolu- 
tion of species as expounded by Mr. Darwin and his asso- 
ciates.” Mr, Thomson has read much and pondered deeply 
on the mysteries of man’s being, and involved himself and 
his readers in a very maze of statements which seem like 
arguments but are not. He presents as a definition of “ moral 
science, or morality in concept,” “ the knowledge of the idea 
that every man has of his oneness with existence and being.” 
This definition “has man nailed, as it were, to the point, has 
him bound to the stake, has him immovably transfixed, 
has him brought to his senses and understanding,” &c. Of 
man so fixed like a moth, or a martyr, various torturing 
questions are asked, which the author deems competent, 
natural, or relevant. Such confused mystification is a feeble 
weapon against the lucid logic of the apostles of evolution. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


—_——+ 





We are requested to state that one free studentship in the 
day classes and four in the evening classes of the School of 
Art Wood-Carving at the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, 
are at present vacant. These studentships are maintained out 
of funds provided by the City and Guilds of the London In- 
stitute for the Advancement of Technical Education. Forms 
of application and prospectuses of the scho»l may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the Secretary, School of Art 
Wood-Carving, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, S.W. 


As lawyers, surgeons, and physicians have special diaries 
Ecomee for them, it seems fair that bicyclists, who are good 
riends to at least the latter, should have their requirements 
in the diary line provided for. A very complete one is 
before us, published at the Bazaar office. It is strong, com- 
pact, and serviceably replete with information. There is a 
little pocket, useful for cards;‘&c., and another which might 
carry lint and sticking-plaister. . 


Messrs. Griffith and Farran have in the press, and will 
publish on the anniversary of his death, a life of the Prince 
imperial of France, which has been compiled by Miss Ellen 
Barlee. Many who knew the young Prince have aided Miss 
Barlee in writing the life, and she has had the opportunity 
of procuring information from many special sources, both in 
Paris and in England. The volume will consist of about 
400 pages 8vo., and will contain a photograph of the Prince 
and other illustrations. 


A work by Mr. William ‘Saunders on “ The New Par- 
liament” is nearly completed, and its publication may be 
looked for during the course of the next few days. 


A Society for the Promotion of Studies in Jewish History 
and Literature has just been founded at Paris, under the 
Presidency of Baron James. Edward de Rothschild. The 
Association will publish a series of original documents and 
a quarterly review, and will organise lectures on the history 
and literature of Judaism. 


The American Bookseller says: In the apparent rivalry 
among the railway managers, as to who should afford to the 
travelling public the best facilities for reading, the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. is conspicuous. In the growth of the road, 
the booksellers and newsmen have never been forgotten. 
As the old dep6t buildings have given place to new ones, 
ample provision has been made for the news-stand, which is 
a prominent feature in a!l the waiting-rooms. Those at 
Desbrosses Street and Cortlandt Street, in this city, are pro- 
bably the prettiest news-stands in the world. At Jersey 
City, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, Rahway, and at many 
points through Pennsylvania, new and more convenient 
stands have taken the place of the old ones. On the trains 
the same improvement is apparent. The slouchy boy, with 
paper and pamphlets upon which the dust and dirt of a 
month had accumulated, has disappeared, and in his place 
we have a polite, neatly-dressed lad, who hands you your 
paper crisp from the press. Not only can he su ply you 
with the morning dailies and the current weeklies and month- 
lies, but also with the latest novel, the newest discussion in 
theology, the popular new book in any department of 
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literature. In the efficient mana nt of the road, the 


pew-Yor is well provided for and, what is quite as impor- 


tant, well looked after, Passengers are not annoyed by his 
importunities as of old, but at stated.and not too frequent 
intervals he enters the car, not as a crier to advertise his 
goods, but to quietly attend to the wants of the passengers. 
This he does so efficiently that no one need be without 
something to read. In no other country is such thorough 
provision made for the comfort of travellers in this respect. 

The Russian literary news this week is as follows :—An 
important work, dealing with China, has just appeared, 
entitled, “A Journey through China in 1874-75, across 
Siberia, and Mongolia, and the East, Central, and South- 
Western Country,” by Dr. Piasetsky, who was despatched to 
Pekin on a scientific mission in the years mentioned. Pro- 
fessor Tsitovitch, editor of the Bereg, is giving rise to many 
polemical attacks through his advocacy of Conservatism in 
dealing with the abuses of the Administration. “A Strange 
Packet,” by A. A. Tregouboff, is one among several drochures 
that have just appeared, assailing his favourite opinions. 
Fedoroff, for thirty years a well-known publisher at St. 
Petersburg, is dead. At a literary evening given last week 
by the leading authors at St. Petersburg on behalf of the 
Slavonic Society, M. Dostoevsky read extracts from his 
novel, “ Karamzoff Brothers.’”’ The current number of the 
Rooski Starina contains an article by Bergier on “ The 
Annexation of Georgia by Russia, 1799-1831.” The Rooski 
etch contains a translation of Justin McCarthy’s “ Donna 
Quixote.” The title of Smirnoff’s new novelis ‘ Alongside 
the Landing Stage ;” and of Grigorovitch’s new study of 
Russian life, “The Fishermen.” In a few days time will be 
published an historical romance by Esipoff, entitled “ People 
of a Past Epoch.” ‘Tourgenieff is visiting his estate near 
Moscow. It is understood that he intends taking part in the 
approaching Pushkir festival at Moscow. There being a 
law forbidding the entry of Polish books published abroad 
into Russia, the historian Shiusky, living at Cracow, intends 
publishing his next work at St. Petersburg before issuing it 
in Austria. 


From France we learn of a remarkable discovery of the 
old Basque tongue of Navarre. A manuscript containing a 
dictionary of this language has just been discovered at 
St. James of Compostella. Hitherto there has been a 
scarcity of works in this tongue, and this manuscript 
belongs to the latter half of the twelfth century. 


Under the title “ A New Departure in Christmas Cards,” 
the American Publishers Weekly of May says :---Messrs. 
L. Prang and Co. have just completed arrangements for a 
prize competition in designs for Christmas cards, which is 
not only novel in character, but also of great importance to 
the trade. All our artists are invited to compete, and the 
four best designs will receive respectively 1,000 dols., 
500 dols., 300 dols., 200 dols. Messrs. L. Prang and Co. 
have deposited 2,000 dols. with Mr. R. E. Moore, of 
Madison Square, under whose management the competition 
will be conducted. At his art gallery the designs will be 
publicly exhibited, and the prizes will be finally awarded by 
Messrs. Samuel Coleman, E. C. Moore, and R. M. Hunt. 


Herman Grimm’s lectures on Goethe, of which a new 
edition has just been issued in Berlin, are being translated 
into English by Miss S. H. Adams, of Boston, for a publish- 
ing firm of that city. 

At a sale at the Hétel Drouot, a few days since, two 
manuscripts of Lamartine were sold. They had been pre- 
sented to friends who have since died, and hence their being 
brought to the hammer. “Jocelyn,” dated 1836, fetched 
2,805 francs. This was in a bold handwriting, with but few 
corrections. The second, “‘ Harmonies Sacrées,” on the con- 
trary, was full of erasures and corrections, but also bore date 
1836, and was knocked down for 655 francs. 

“ Truefitt’s, Limited,” appears to be a great success, as it 
is announced that no more shares will be issued at par after 
June 1. We believe that so much custom has been secured 
as to require the introduction even of more capital to work 
the concern. There is a very good opening for such a varied 
business properly conducted. 


The Society of Arts commences its annual conference on 


subjects connected with public health, and the exhibition of 


sanitary appliances, on June jo and 11. Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., 
will preside over the discussions. The programme of sub- 
jects is arranged in three main divisions. The first deals 
with Sanitary Administration, under which head will be con- 
sidered the constitution of County Boards, of River Conser- 
vators, Sanitary Districts and their regulation. The second 
division includes the amendment of the Public Health and 
Pollution of Rivers Acts ; while a plan of sanitary inspection 
and classification of dwellings completes the programme. 


A really good place for innocent open-air recreation is a 





boon to the great city, at all events while its inhabitants 
are awaiting their destruction by the Great Fog. The 
reformed régime of the Alexandra Palace, which will add. 
fresh renown and profit too, it may be hoped, to “ Willing,” 
began its career auspiciously. The situation is the most 
— within the reach of Londoners. There is a breezy 
reshness in the air, which combines with the foliage of the 
old trees that recollect Dr. Johnson to make a sanatorium 
for the toiling millions, while the various amusements pro- 
vide recreation for all tastes. 

At Dresden on Sunday last died Karl August Krebs. He 
was born in 1804 at Se father being an actor, 
August Miedcke. Both his father and mother died when he 
was little more than a year old, and he was adopted by an 
opera singer at Stuttgart, Johann Baptist Krebs, whose name 
he then took. At the age of six he was remarkable for his 
skill on the piano, In 1826 he became additional conductor 
at the Vienna Opera House; in 1827 he accepted the post 
of conductor of the opera at Hamburg, where he brought out 
his two operas “Sylva” and “Agnes”; and in 1850 he 
came to Dresden, where he has since remained. He re- 
signed in 1872 the conductorship of the opera, but retained 
the post of director of the music in the Royal Catholic 
Church. His daughter, Fraiilein Mary Krebs, is already in 
the first rank of pianoforte players. 

A legacy bequeathed by Sir Rowland Hill was the com- 
pletion and publication of his “ History of Penny Postage.” 
The work, edited by his nephew, Dr. G. B. Hill, who has 
carried his uncle’s autobiography up to the close of his life, 
will be published by Messrs. Thomas De La Rue early in the 
autumn. 


The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follows :—Frau E. Last, a lady who some time back gave 
forth a work entitled “ Mehr Licht,” which was an exposition 
of the philosophy of Kant and Schopenhauer, has now 
under the same title written a book on German fiction and 
poetry. She describes Goethe as a pessimist in his writings ! 
The collected works of A. C. Brachvogel are being brought 
out in a family edition by a ee in Jena. Herr M. 
Nottingen has been entrusted with the translation of the 
Princess of Roumania’s comedy, “ Revenants et Revenus.” 
This comedy is the first attempt of the princess as a dramatic 
author. Major-Serpe Pinto’s African travels will be trans- 
lated into German by Herr von Wobeser, of Bremen; the 
German edition is not, however, expected to be ready before 
the autumn. The Hessian Observer, the Liberal journal in 
Fulda, has collapsed, but a new daily paper is to be started 
by the Liberal Party on July 1. The second volume of the 
“Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat,” translated by Adolf 
Ebeling, is announced to appear next week. G. von Moser’s 
new comedy, “ Der Zugvogel” (the Bird of Passage), has 
just been successfully brought out at the Wallner Theatre in 
Berlin, and the same author has in hand a new piece for the 
Berliner Theatre ; this will be the sixty-fifth play that he has 
written in twenty-two years. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Among the Immortals : a Satire. E. Stanford. “ 

Documents Illustrating the History of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson. Camden Society. ‘ 

Dotty and other Poems. James Maclehose, Glasgow ; and Macmillan and Co. 

English Poets, The. Edited by T. H. Ward. 2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 

Hamilton Papers, The. Edited by S. R. Gardiner. Camden Society. 

Hay, William Delisle. —The Doom of the Great City. Newman an Co. 

Heath, Francis George.—Sylvan Spring. Sampson Low and Co. ‘chell 

How to Observe the Composition of Armies. By an Officer. W. Mitche' 
and Co. 

Hunter, W. A.—Introduction to Roman Law. W. Maxwell and Son. 

Illustrated Europe.—Thun, Interlaken, the ver Engadine. C. Smith and Son. 

movie Edward.—Jobson’s Enemies. Book V. Strahan and Co. 

arriage & la Mode. .3 vols. Remington and Co. . 

Nichol, H. J.—Great Scholars. Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh. 

Pebble, Alexander.—Recollections of a Pebble. A. W. Inman, Leeds. 

Thring, E., M.A.—The Elements of Grammar. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Weekes, Henry, R.A.—Lectures on Art. Bickers and Son. Pe oh 

Wordsworth, Bishop.—Shakespeare and the Bible. Third Edition. Smith, 


Elder, and Co. c 
New Music. 
Armstrong, Charlotte. —Long Years have Vanished. Weekes and Co. 
Caldicott, A. J., Mus. Bac.—Woman’s Faith and Trust. Weekes and Co 
Gollsmidt, Adolphe.—Kapucinerle : a Part Song. _Weekes and Co. 
Gould. Mini.—The Time of Roses. Duncan Davison and Co, 
Trekell, J. T.—Echoes from Scotland. Weekes and Co. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—3.P.M. The Linnzan Society : Anniversary Meeting. ? 
Tomeay—> p.M. Royal Institution : 4 imerican Political Ideas,” Mr. Fiske. 
8 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: 
ment.” ‘ 

Tuurspay.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘ Buddhism,” Mr. T. W. R. Davids. 
ryas 4 P.M. Royal Botanic Society: Lecture. ae 
Fripay.—8 P.M. Quekett Microscopical Club; ‘‘ Two New Species of Acarina, 
: Mr. A. D, Michael. _ 4 , ffer. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Musical Criticism,” Francis Hueffer, 


Insfitution : “ The Dramatists before Shakespeare,” 


fessor Morley. 


Discussion, ‘‘ Port 


SATURDAY.——3 P.M. Ro 
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AM: “NAVIGATION” 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862, 1867, and. 1877, whereby the liability 
of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 


in 100,000 SHARES of £10 EACH. 


Issue of 24,000 Shares, on which £8 per Share is now to be called up. 


Managers—Messrs. F. Green & Co., and Messrs. ANDERSON, ANpERsoN & Co., which firms at present consist of 


FREDERICK Green, Esq. 


Apam Stuart Ketretwett, Esq. Tuomas Lane Devitt, 


Cuartes Ernest ke | je Anperson, Esq.” | 


ALEXANDER Gavin ANnpDeErSON, Esq. 


as. Geo. SKELTON ANDERSON, Esq. WittiAM RicHaRD Anp=rson, Esq. 


Bankers —Messrs. BARCLAY, Bevan, Tritton & Co., 54 Lombard Street, London; Messrs. Wittiams, Dzacon, THorNTON & Co., co Pirchin Lane, 
London ; Messrs. ARTHUR Heywoop, Sons & Co., Liverpool. 
Brokers —Messrs. Foster & Brarruwatre, 27, Austin Friars, London ; Messrs, G. & T. Irvine, 7 Iadia Buildings, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 
Solicitors—Messrs. PARKER & Co., St. Michael’s Alley, Corahill, London. 


Auditor—Joun YounG, Esq. (Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co.), 41 Coleman Street, London* 


Secretary -Sitas Waymovutn, Esq. 





OFFICES :—13 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


The {Managers of the Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, offer 
for subscription 24,000 Shares of the Company of £10 each, represetiting 
£240,000; which, with 96,080 shares. already issued, constitute an issue 
4,600,000 out of the total authorised capital of £ 1,000,000. 


The Company was formed on the reth February, 1878, as a_ private 
Com no. hing being paid for good-will, nor by way of promotion money), to 
ac 2s carry on the Orient Line of Steamers then running between London 
and Australia, and generally to engage in, and develop, the steam-trade with 
Australia. 5 od i 

The requirements of the trade are now such that it has been determined to 
give the undertaking a more public character, and to offer for public subse: ip- 
tion a portion of its Capital. 


New Articles of Association of the Compan have accordingly been recently 
adopted, removing res:rictions on the transfer of Shares contained in the original 
Articles, and effecting other changes in the constitution of the Company, ren- 
dered necessary by the intended increase in its capital, and the enlargement of 
its constituency. 
The Steamships belonging to the Company are the “ Lusitania,” “Chim- 
0,” “‘ Cuzco,” “Garonne,” and “Orient,” in all 20,783 tons register, 
besides a steam tender in Australia. The first four of these Vessels were bought 
from the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, at the outset of the Orient Com- 
pany’s eperations, and the “‘ Orient” was built and engined for the Company in 
1878-79 by Messrs. John Elder and Co., of Glasgow. 


The only liabilities of the Company, besides ordinary current accounts, are 


£93,850 raised on debentures at 5 per cent. interest, and ooo on bill§ pay- 
able, the greater part of which latter amount consisis & Wiiiice of eee 


money not yet due. 


The Company’s first steamer was despatched on March 7, 1878. From that 
date to December 31, 1879, the nett earnings of the Company, after paying all 
p-eliminary and working expenses, including maintenance and insurance, have 
yielded the sum of £55,996, out of which £32,345 has been carried to Reserve, 
and the balance paid in interest and dividend. 

The sailings of the Orient Line were at intervals of six weeks in'1877.; of 
one calendar month in 178 ; and every four weeks, with i extra sail- 
ings, in s870- ‘In January, op > the Company = a \. a with 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, a u ortnig’ Service between 
England and Australia. %: : 


By the terms of the Agreement between the two Companies for this purpose, 
the number of Steamers which they shall . co be entitled to fun the 
Line is defined, and the present increase of Capital is intended to enable the 
Orient Company to take up in due time the full so reserved to them, and 
to keep pace with the growth of their trade, by building new. Steamers and 
otherwise developing the business. 


The import and export trade of the Australasian Colonies for the year 1878 
(the latest for which official returns are yet published) amounted to £94.742,703. 


_ , It is estimated that nearly £8,000,000 will be realised from the exports of the 
Colonies this year in excess of that which they yielded in the preceding s:ason, 
in consequence mainly of the great rise in the value of wool and other products, 
and the large wheat surplus. 


The export of fresh frozen meat is likely to yield an important addition to 
the Company's earnings. A number of applications for space have already been 
received, and the necessary refrigerating machines are about to be fitted in the 
steamers to enable them to carry the meat on freight: : 


The steamers of the Line are now regularly carrying mails for @ merel 
nominal remuneration, but the time cannot be distant when the authorities will 
recognise the policy and justice of paying adequately for so important a public 
service. 

. The Colonial International Exhibitions of the present and of last year must 
stimulate the trade and bring the Colonies into closer relations with England 
and the Continent of Europe. : 


. _ The power which a service of steamers by itself exerts in creating new traffic 
1s well known, and the Australian trade is proving no exception,to the rule, 


The direct service of the Orient Line, consisting \pfifirst-class steamers 
sailing ey at moderate intervals both ways by the b has become 
@ necessary link between England and her A Mercantile 
conn ke eS ae # steamers, and the 

velling public at s have learned by experience the advantages which 
Tey to passengers, as proved by the large perience euich thy use the 





Considering the vast area of fertile land available for cultivation in these 
Colonies, the salubrity of the climate, and the wealth realised by those who 
have already settled there, it is evident that the better class of emigrants from 
the old country must be more and more attracted to these magnificent 
territories. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it is submitted that there is a larze 
and most promising field for the future operations of the Company. 

The Managers at present hold 10,350 Shares, and by their agreement with 
the Company mentioned below are bound to hold out less don 5,009 Shares 
while they continue in the offic: of managers. : 

On the 36,000 Shares already issued, £8 _ Share is at present paid up. 
A similar sum is to be paid up on the 24,000 Shares now offered, in the following 
instalments, viz. :— 

4% to be paid on application.} 


St sy ~——s9:~|:«Ollotment. 

42° _~— 9, - September 30, 1880. 
42 55 45 December 31, 1880.3 
42 = 45 ~— 59. “March 31, 1881. 


Shares of the present issue will rank for dividend according to the amount 
called and paid from time to time. 
The calls may be paid in advance, and interest at cent. annum 
will be allowed on payments so anticipated. —_— nop a 
Where no allotment is made the deposit will be retu and if a smaller 
number of shares be allotted than applied for, the surplus of deposit will be 
applicable to the payment of the amount due on allotment. If any instalment is 
not duly paid the allotment will be liable to cancellation, and payments pre- 
viously made to forfeiture. 
._ Applications for shares must be made in the accompanying form, and 
delivered, with the deposit of £1 per share, to the bankers. 
and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Com 's 
Offices = Fenchurch Avenue ; i Comgen y’s Bankers and on, 
In compliance with the Act of Parliament, it_is necessary to. mention the 
following contracts, which are in the hands of the Company’s Solicitors — 


\ IS 


DATES PARTIES 





anuary 21, 1878....| The Pacific Steam Navigation Com of the one part, 
Jans q and Messrs. Anderson, Anderson or Co. of the cuir 


"January 28, 1878....| Messrs. Anderson, Anderson and Co. of the one part, and 


Messrs. F. Green and Co. of the other part. 
January 29, 1878.... ene Anderson, Anderson and Co., and Messrs. F. 





reen and Co., of the one part, and Mr. George Slader 
a Trustee for the ) of the other part. 

October 28, 1879....| The Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, and 

the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 
April 27, 1880....... The Orient Steam Navigation y, Limited, of the 
one part, and Messrs, Anderson, *son and Co., and 

Messrs. F, Green and Co., of the other part. 

13 Fenchurch Avenue : 
London, May 21, 1880. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 


1880. 
To the Managers of the Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. 

, being at the rate of £1 per Share on the Shares now applied 
for, | hereby request you to allot to me iy Shares of the new issue of 
24,000 Shares of £10 each in your Company, and I agree to accept such Shares, 
or any smaller number that you may allot to me, and topay £1 per Share on 
allotment, and all other calls thereon, as set forth in the Prospectus, dated 
May 21, 1880. Name ia fall ar . 

a 4 ‘ ; ame in u 0 00a saenge sbagorrenperseseserecses 
Usual Signature... .ccccFecccccccnssasecscccesesesoes 
Profession seen eeeeneenemenegensserewereseeeaeeeees 
Address Stee Peewee PaR ERRORS oF ne HAE SEC ROReeser® 





——- oy ve a eee. fie < c rated pea 
SRI eS are c= 5: Seno mcoeliplp emi poe ue! ; : 
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THE GRAND HOTEL. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Apartments may be secured for June 1 by letter or personal application to the 
| Secretary's Offices. 





{ This Hotel is situated in the very Centre of London, close to the Houses of 
| 0 , 


Parliament, Principal Public Buildings, Opera Houses, Theatres, Fine Art Galleries, 
and Places of Amusement, and amidst conveyance to all parts of the Metropolis and 


the Suburbs. 





. - THE. EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF | 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 3d. 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,772, MAY 15, 1880. 


Political and Social Notes. 
Humility in High £state. Kossuth’s Memoirs. 
Some Authors of Public as a Morals and Litigation. 
Our Representatives Abroad.— ‘et a Right Hon. Sir Augustus Paget, 


Unpleasant Occupa The Vienna Police. 
e Exhibition ‘a if the Royal Academy. 


Labour Difficulties. 
The Finances of India and England. 
The Progress of Trade. 








“ L’Aventuritre” at the Prince of Wales’s. 
** The Castle md at the Gaiety. 


Our Paris Letter. Correspondence. 





Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume. 
The Iron Duke and the. Reform Era. 
Kings in Exile. -Portigal—Oldand New. 


Poetry. School Books. 
New Books and New Editions. 


Eikon Basilike. 





Stray Leaves. 
Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 





NoTicE.—Chappuis’ Reflectors, especially and ~ exclusively 
adopted by, and fixed at, all H. M.’s Government Offices, Buckingham Palace, 
Houses of Parliament, H. M.’s First Commissioner of Works, South Ken- 
sington Museum, British Museum, Metropolitan Board of Works, Royal Insti- 
tution, Guildhall Museum, railway companies’ offices, hospitals, banks, manu- 
factories, also on board H. M.’s ships, and generally from noblemen’s mansions 
to artisans’ workshops. 39,000 in use in London aione. Prospectus and dia- 
grams sent on receipt of stamped envelope.—Address (E.) Chappuis, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 69 Fleet Street. 


r. & 6. OSLER 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall sae 
Table Glass of all Kin+s, Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foréign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China, Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM —Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
_ LONDON—Show w Rooms, 45 0 45 Oxford ford St., W. 


THE MULTI PLEX 


| IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 


Music, Drawin » Plans, Specifications. This Copying Process has 

adopted 3 Her ajesty ‘s Government, who have paid the inv. ntor (Mr. 

| Fellows) £500 for the privite ege of using it throughout all their Departments. 

cia | —— washing off. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 24 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 








THE EXAMINER 


N oO Ti TIC E. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6d.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Ereteeee oe EN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON,: 14. Mr. HERBERT oe 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, - 15. DEAN te NLEY. 
4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUD 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH? : 
7- Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C: SWINBURNE. 
9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. “— Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN,-D:D. P. 
1o. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOO 
D.C.L., aa 23. H. W. "LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HU LL.D 


: GEORGE MACDONALD} Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. “SEELEY, M.A. 

The EXAMINER willbe forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7d. ; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Back page............£9 00 Page facing matter£9 0 © 
Inside page 800 Half page 40.0 
Quarter page 200 Ler inch, single col. 0 8 o 


eeeree 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


SED cle had ke ae W ATT Ee. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 


Recommended by the Z ancet and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke or TECK. 
* White I odge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 

*« Sir,--I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of "Teck....that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bil n Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c. *RicHarp J. G. -FREEBORN.” 

Prices: 100 small bottles, 4os.; 50 large bottles, 25s. Pastils in 1s. and 2s. 
boxes.—Bilin Water Depét, 27 King Street, Che rpside. e 

Retail of all Chemists. 





HARRON’S 


KNOOKA BOUT: 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 


for travelling, post free. 
320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 





13 Great Mari.soro 


HURST & e BLACKETT'S NEW :W NOVELS. | 


MISS BOUVERIE, By Mrs. Motswortn, author of 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 


“ Hathercou Rectory,” ‘‘ The C Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols, . mmphricgplygdeapitesss” 8 eis IkvING. 
POOR ee, Byt & W. Ropinson. Author of FLVERY F EVENING ‘encbpith Saga 3 29, 
alte sushor has done well to ce e these charming studies and sketches.” mi iat with the a haya eo Miss i 
Ii, Miss : y, 
POET AND PE be 
BLAND TEER. Dy. Hanne Alot, autor of | ae cera a aa obs suexe 
“« Poet and Peer’ is a novel of unusual ie the best of Mr. Aide’s 





novels, and will interest and amuse every reader stonaia guess it up.”—A thenaum. YCEUM. —MORNING. ,PERFORM ANCES, May 


THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GiRLS THEY | fat 24m Ee Sumly ducing Jane ate olelock. “The Merchant of 
LEFT BEHIND THEM, "By shee HATTON. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Hatton's novel/hurries us along in unflagging deciawsanar’ tus i.) COUT OO oS ii. UY aA 


of the good old times when Farmer George was King are excellent. roa Times. N E W. SA D LE R’ S W an 7. LS. 
FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Ceci. Hay, Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BaTaMan. 


Author of “ Otp Myppetton’s Money,” &c. Szeconp Epit1on. 3 vols. 


MERVIN O'CONNOR. By the Eart of Desarr EW SADLER’S WELLS (200. yards from the 
Author of “Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. am "West week.’ iia Tite tins ts Peclend, Iocoua Wine famous play, to-night, at a 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIR GIBBIE, By G Pai, don. ioeteaik teasinain 
MacDonatp, LL.D. orming the New Volume "Heme : THE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


BLACKETT’S STANDARD tosmate Price 5s.- Bound and illustrated. dedicated ale tieussensandionenie ¢ of 8. ty ie way like ie Oe See oF of Dep. 
stncibilapliacinalenatila aedi el TE wonky of the play is based on the adventures of the last neces member of this 
doomed race, fate Se et described in 


Also, just published, in 2 vols., ars. the sketches of 
THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; ,»or, CHRONICLES OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 


OF ee By the Rev. A. G. L’EstRance. LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models representing the 

“One of the best gossiping topographies since Leigh Hunt's ‘Old Court | actual places where the incidents were Japponed to have occurred, ha os been 

Suburb.’ "—Daily Telegraph. inted by Thomas W. Hall and assistants.—Sandy, a miner, Mr. M*Kee 
Rankin ; Grintcy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. EW SADLER'S WELLS —This WELLS.—This Evening g.—Special 


Notice.—As the first scene of THE DAN ETEA le etacntiol for t 











be understood, Mrs. Bateman most respectful the audie "be 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. scaled st the rioc ofthe cortal Eg tea 
FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, ere oe 
available (with some exceptions) until December 31, 1880, will. be NOW READY. 
issued from May 1 to October 31, 1880. For full particulars, see 
Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. i HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. MICROSCOPE. 
LonDON : KiNnG’s Cross STATION. By LIONEL ‘Ss. BEALE, F.R.S. 
ie THE FIFTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, 
With rco Plates, price 21s., strongly bound. 
LIFE: . HARRISON, Pall Mall. -s 
A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. "Price 18. ; post free, 13 stamps. 


(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE: 2 9 re PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 


Is written by the most popular ake a day, both at home and abroad. THE HIGH . CH Ta CON FESSIONAL : 


AN EXPOSE. 


LIFE By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 
Coe Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best | «+ Never came across such a scathing ex . Heartily wish it a wide 
riters. pheno beter Roc 
LIFE An “able and seasonable exposé of sie erateedeatl "—Earl of Chichester. 
Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose __ From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. ST. PAUL'S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 
Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 






SIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 








Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

Adverti-ements for insertion in the current week's ** EXAMINER” 
should reach the Office, 136 Strand, not later than Four o'clock on 
Thursday Afternoon. 

The ‘* EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time eer. the Indian Mail of that day. 


E Solari ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 







DVANT 
Are ent'rely AD from 8 
Are 


SMELL 
nvt PvIsO 


OuUs 
'|Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 
Are porfostly hase harmless to the OPE TIVE a 


‘the London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on “‘ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers, The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 

Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.— Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 


JouN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PiANos 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, | gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of: 1878, name'y, The 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 8 WicxiorE | Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the _National , 
Street, London, W. ' Academy of France.—18 WicmorE Street, London, W. ; 









Are v Damp Proof 
Are not liab e ie +0 ©ponteneous Combustion 
Light only on the sox, 
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BRAND AND CO, 
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cone ATHD BEEF TRA. 


_ ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. i. 





| ‘SOLE AppreEss,—No. 11, LirTLe STANHOPE STREET, ‘ 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


UFNELL. PARK.—HOUSES to._LET,,13 .and 18 





ANSON ROAD, containing three large rooms, six’bedrooms, 

room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 

venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for. three pent agreement, £80 and Azo per 

Solicitors, 1 Linesin’s Ino Fields, orto Messrs, BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 

I in’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs, . ats: te, 
ijtamtesiweo rn ore REY 


““MAPPIN & WEBBS 
Oxrorp Srreer, W. MANs1on House Buitvincs, E.C., Loxpon. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St: James’s Square, 
3 ing _- London, Founded 1841. “sys 
Patron—H,R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
"This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


- Subscriptions, £3 a year, or 42, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 

£26. Fifteen umes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 

Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


i LIBRARY, ‘12 St. James’s Square. The 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Members will be held in the Reading-Room, on MONDAY, May 31, at Three 
o'clock in the afternoon. . The Right Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON in 
the Chair, © tod 





By. order of the Committee, , : 
ROBT. HARRISON, 


_ May 10, 1880, ‘Secretary and Librarian. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 
-FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


CLatms AND Bonuses Patp Oo ebececesscessssees sesh, 4,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE SCS SPOR RESET ee eee ee ee ee ee 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS. oo scns enn pe sapcepenps costes ce cececs 2,330,000 
PoOLiciEs ISSUED last 5 yearS ...+..eeeeeeseceseeeeses 4,500,000 











a "NEW TABLE OF PREMIUMS, _ 
Much Lower than the usual Rates, and effecting a Saving of £4 to £8 per 
annum to a £1,000 Pony Holder, with participation in Profits, and without 
restriction as to Place of Residence. 
AGE fives 8S 7 90° ‘98 a: ae ie 
_ PREMIUM «+ 37% 425. 475. 558. 675. 825. 1025. 1308, 





‘LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 


*,* 
( “Une of Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Colds, &c., by DR. 
-, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Buckley, Chemist, 
Knighton.—*‘ I have great sure in bearing my testimony to the good effects 
of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, in hoarseness arising from colds, fot excess of speaking, 
having derived much benefit from them myself. A case of periodical bronchitis 
was also completely cured by their use.” 

In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical 
and Nervous complaints, instant relief and a rapid cure is given by the Wafers, 
which taste pleasantly. 

Sold by all druggists at 1s. 1}¢. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vital the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
2 Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Qe @.—_ Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. ‘The 

Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Qld Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 













SPAM cE ONre SF tthe 
EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) | 

OO OC OAy es 1064 

_ JAMES EPPS & CO., 


. 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, ‘°° = |” 


“MRO. HS TONES. 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 





57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, . 
s ‘ Jf . . ' ‘4 i ‘ 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
__ post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial . « 
‘ - Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, ~~ 


. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5, 


** Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appoin tment Surgeon-Deattist to the Queen. 
**G. H, Jones, Esq.” . — 4 


‘Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I-have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” . 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 


IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. . 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 


Single Copies, 6d. each, 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS are the 


best, the cheapest, and the anaes poneeee remedies. At all seasons and 
under all circumstances they may be used with safety and with the certainty of 
doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, 
ulcerations, and burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these 
healing, soothing, and purifying medicaments. The ointment rubbed upon the 
abdomen checks all irritation of the bowels, and averts dysentery and other 
disorders of the intestines. Pimples, blotches, inflammations of the skin, mus- 
cular pains, neuralgic affections, and enlarged glands can be effectively overcome 
by using Holloway’s remedies according to the “‘ instructions ” accompanying 
each packet. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 

THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. ath 
“PRE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 


in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 3 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 3 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FrRyY’s 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 





FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
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Mae 2% PRK 






HENRY A. “ont | 


CITY WAREROOM : | 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WwooD GREEN N. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, — appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, . arts chest seeiens and in. 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, Sitiach te 
Pepper’s Tonic, the midatat’ faculties bright the constitution 
Sold by thened, and a return to robust health — Bottles, 32 

y Chemists everywhere. The name-of J is on the label.” ‘the 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Ouivine & ana fron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This. fluid 


a —— ogee pe sepals, bl roots, is a ae instead . blue 

pill and calomel for the cure o' liousness, and-all s oms of con- 

gestion of the liver, which are generally 9 pain beneath the Na head-ache, 

drowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in. the morning, 

ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general ression. .It sets 

slu liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 

~_ oe unten a 24 ain eS 7 og fnedivine. Taraxacum and 
oder yllin isa made on Bedford Laboratory, 

whose name is on every label. 2s. od. Sold id by all Chemists. . 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken hair, and in a f letely bri k the 
natural colour. The ef ect iz’ ‘to that Jay somniealy. direst a and 


ee It produces = perfectly sneond "eames — is ae od 

Sulphur being higk rt its its stimulating, cleansing healthful ac 

hait gland aes R'S R Oiicatt seieaeaes, 
action.” 


ste th Gon, cad nave Ge a tie No other hair dressing is 
requisite... Large Bottles, rs. 6¢@. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S. ARECA TOOTH PASTE. 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the a 
becomes white sound, and polished like ivory. It’ is exceedingly —— and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglect dectod tect Sold by 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s.6d.each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


« QULPHOLINE LOTION."—An External Means 


of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to awa a 


THE: | BXAMINBR; 
: Orchestral Iron, Frame Piano.-{ 
"Orchestral tron Frame ‘Piano. : 
| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. -| 
Orchestral Jron.Frame Piano.— =} auichanical arrangemen. 


OrchestralJron Frame. Piano.—{* 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


fe | 


if it seems past cure. an ee redness, blotches, scurf, rou 

vanish as i by.magie ; whilst old, endurin in diogaéers thas have plag ed the 
sufferers for years, however eboted ‘hey may be, * Sulpholine” will 
successfully Attack them. “It the animalcule which caer these 


unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
— one of the skin. ‘* Sulpholine” Lotion 1 is sold by most Chemists. 
tles, 2s 





WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced ‘ 
By using W, R. W. WRIGHT'S fut 


EIN GSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 3 


KINGSTON LOT a is the only producer of these manly. appendages. , 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a ‘salve. 
sel LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


e day. 
KINGSTON LOTION i is fevisible oe eal upon application, and, unlike 


er preparations, has mg any unpleasant smell. : 
KINGSTON’ LOTION, forward ed to “ay adareis free from observation for 


IS. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY. CURED by w. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC O/LS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, ‘and Tie Doloreux. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 


i 


RHEUMATIC OILS alwexs effect a care, even in long-standing cases, and: | | 


after all other remedies have failed 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them, 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known ‘remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &e., &e. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by WR. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON; HULL. | 
RHEU LATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATI C OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make 

ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend fall seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. se Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. .R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


any change from his |: 





Instrument-can be 


Tisai 


—— adapted for 


Church or Drawing-room. 


2 the great want of 
s musical age. 


TIC-SANO, 
by | TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY | 
for NEURALGIA, ee 
_ RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


‘TIC-BANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 


_ ped, | as 


am * 


is a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both young 
and old, and ripen of the most delicate constitution with 

out change of 

i the ORIGINAL SPEcIFIc for the above pbs ge ; 


been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession 
ma has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 
“ Undoubted remedy. ”_Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”~ Morning Post. 
* A most wonderful and sure cure. "~~ Morning Advertiser. 
“‘ Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in mn peti 


, Sciatica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and.Nervovs Heap- 
i proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials, 


TIC-SANO yaieer or blood, strengthens the ph and so 


half the diseases the flesh is heir 
Beware of Imitation, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 1s. 1}d., 25. 32., 45.64, and 11s. per Bottle, ee 


JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 


es 


SPP hee. 
WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 





THe des hie and s 
Nervous Prostration, an 
cases effects a 


Sold only i in n Bottles, 25. od., 5h, 18s, and 21s, of 
H. WORDSWORTH & .CO.,.Homeopathic Chemists, 
6 Sloane Street, London, 


ific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
Sleeplessness, affords Immediate ve and i = 


Patentees of the New “ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 


Prat ——_ 2? 
‘HE "HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
i diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over = vital forces 
(nerves and blood). . . 


{T CONTAINS WONDEREME PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, dines the great 


without which digestion and’ and‘good Si rclisig Runde 
OTHER _ PROPERTIES that 


(blood) is impossi 
E ALSO HAS 
fn the ‘blood. Ned ae Medichal Nate 


alan, Me, ei * om da for you what nothing 
else can. ink, too, how inexpensive rok is 
com with most caer tieetments, As a 


family remedy for cheapness, safety convenience, 
and effectiveness. it Cpanente to every 
household. 


” 


- Chila’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Sp. cial a 155. 
: Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d, 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


‘ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 

years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

by which he obtained their complete removal in a short without pain or 

any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, He 
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= COMPANY, 


THE ‘BILIN. “NATURAL MINERAL» WATER 


‘LIMITED, 


Incorporated according to the Companies “Acts, 1864, 186,, and 87. 





CAPITAL. £50,000,.... . 
Divided into. 5,000 Shares of £10 each. £3 to be paid on- Application; ‘and £3 on Allotment. 
‘The Balance as may be required. Aster wilch sare will hittin ihe X4abitity. 


DIRECTORS.. 


The Right Honourable Lorp Ropert MonTacu, 41 Queen’s Gate, S.W., 
The Lorp Benner, Chillingham Castle, Alnwick. | at 


Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverir, & Co., 1 Pall Mall ‘East, S.W. 
Solicttor—Warrir L. J. Evxis, ro Bedford Row, W.C. 
Secretary—Mr. J. A. PARTRIDGE. 


W. H. Haver Have®, MD, 
Lupwic Epstein, 27 


66 
MD DEL, 66 Ha Masngicg Di Director. 
Droste Mails Hoppinc & Kine, Throgmorton Chambers, E.C. 
Auditors—Messts. Gane & Jackson, 53 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Te het teat ear King Street, Cheapside, E.C. , 





ABRIDGED. PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of extending the sale of the Bilin 
Natural Mineral Water, and the Bilin Digestive Pastilles, and for acquiring the 
business now carried on by Mr. Ludwig Epstein, at the Bilin Water Depots, at 
27 King Street, Cheapside, and 46 Gresham Street, London, and 12 King’s Road, 
Brighton, and his rights in respect of sale of these articles in the United Kingdom, 
its colonies and dependencies, and the Continents of and Islands of America, 
béth North and South, and also for the sale and manufacture of mineral, 
gaseous, and aérated waters generally. 


Mr. Epstein has recently entered into an agreement for.a term of fifty years 
with His Serene Highness, Prince Lobkowitz, Duke of Randnitz, the proprietor 
of the springs at Bilin, in Bohemia, for the exclusive supply to. him for sale in 
the British, Empire, its colonies and dependencies, and on the Continent of and 
Is'ands of North and Smith America, of the water and pastilles, contained in an 
seeyeae and supplementary agreement, dated slatted the a4th day of 
ebruary 1880, and the 4th day of April 1880, 


The Mineral Water of Bilin is rapidly rising filenames 
both as a cure for indigestion and all those diseases which arise from acidity of 
the'digestive organs, and as a delicious and refreshing table-water. 


The Bilin Digestive: Pastilles possess all the bebliiled pitgenieeat the 
water. They have been admitted into the Austrian Pharmacopceia, and their 
efficacy has been attested by-undoubted authorities. 

Prize Medals have been awarded both to the water and the pastilles at the 
Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Vienna. : 

The Bilin Water is imported in its natural state. : 

The only contract that has been entered into by or on behalf of the Company 
can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitor of the Company, and is dated the 6th day 
of May. 1880, between Ludwig Epstein, of the one part, and J. A. Partridge, as 
Trustee for the Company on the other part, for the sale to Mr. J. A. Partridge of 
the business and goodwill and stock-in-trade of Mr. Epstein and the benefit and 
burden of his provisional agreement and supplemental agreement with Prince 
Lobkowitz above referred to. Undec his contract Mr. Epsiein is to receivethe 
sum of £4,000 in cash, and £4,000 im fully paid up shares of the Company.” 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitor, and-at the Registered Offices of the Company, where the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen. : 

In case no allotment is made the money paid on application will be returned 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 





In 3 vols, at all Libraries, an entirely: New and Original: Work, 


MATRIMONIAL BONDS. 


BY 


“FLORIAN.” 





London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — BRYCE “WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90 Great Russell Street. 
London, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY PrinTED, AND Curious Works, 


Liprary Eprrions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MisceLLaANngous Books, 
ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Tron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 


fitted complete. 
Plans and d Prices from » JOBN Ww. - LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
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H. P. TRUEFITT, Limited. 


The First Allotment of Shares having been made,. NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN that no Shares will be issued at par after the 
Ist June next inclusive, 

By Order of the Board, 
R. R. EDWARD, Secretary. 
13 Old Bond Street, W, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secrétary. 





—_— — 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
r OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS.SMITH, General Manager, 





; Printed for r the P Prcnvlaber by SPOTT ISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
one in the County of Middlesex.—SaTuRDAY, May 22, 1880. 





